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“T Am the—” 


This week we give the floor to 
Soldier and the Student, in whom are 
represented a large part of mankind: 


I Am the Student 


“Why” is my watchword. “How” is 
my directing influence. “What for” is 
the by-word of the scoffer and if I 
cannot answer, I laugh, for nothing I 
have ever discovered has been of no 
value to the world, and nothing I shall 
ever do will be without some bene- 
ficial influence. 

All men devote some of their lives 
to study, no man ever ceases to learn, 
but some learn only what is forced 
upon them, some acquire knowledge 
for the sake of riches, some for power 
to rule their fellow men, while others 
love knowledge for the enrichment and 
gift of understanding which it gives 
their own souls—these are students. 

I may never possess great wealth, 
political or social power, I miss much 
of what the world calls pleasure, but 
I possess within myself a greater 
treasure and a greater strength, a 
depth and capacity for enjoyment and 
sorrow and understanding which no 
man can take away from me. 

Men talk of being led by mobs or 
by aristocracies, of the divine right of 
kings. I smile at their lack of observa- 
tion, for the world has always been led 
by an aristocracy—the aristocracy of 
brains. The student taught a race of 
ape-men the use of fire, the use of 
tools. He taught the savage to codper- 
ate, to dwell together in villages, to 
cultivate grain and to domesticate cat- 
tle. He taught the barbarian to read 
and write. He taught civilized man to 
use machinery. In them all he helped 
develop a belief in God. Today his 
work continues, it is boundless. The 
dream of the idealistic student of to- 
day is but the achievement of tomor- 
row. 

If you would become a leader of 
men, join with me. 

I am the student. 


MELVIN B. HALLETT 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Some letters point out that the 
guardian of the nation’s peace, tho 
honored in war, receives less than just 
recognition when the nation enjoys the 
peace for which he fought: 


I Am the American Soldier 


I am the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion. I am the Knight of Democracy. 

I am your protector, the protector of 
the great American public. 

When Mars tore asunder his chains 
and smashed his shackles, at the beck- 
oning of the Hun; when he hurled 
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the world into a mire of blood; when 
he pitched the peoples of the earth 
into a rampage of slaughter and devas- 
tation; when he rattled at your very 
gates and threatened your wives and 
mothers, your sisters and sweethearts 
with plague and pestilence, with desti- 
tution, poverty, starvation, then I was 
your only hope of salvation, then I 
was your valiant hero. 

For you I fought the Hun; for you 
I suffered sickness and disease and “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to”; for you I 
bore pains, and wounds, and weari- 
ness. 

For you I lived in the rain and mud 
of France and stalked death in No- 
Man’s Land thru a never-ending night- 
mare. 

For you I defeated the Hun, that 
democracy might live and civilization 
not perish from the earth. 

And now? 

You mark me as a pest, a social out- 
cast, a necessary evil, a public burden. 

The serf has served your purpose. 

I am the Knight of Democracy. I am 
the advance guard of civilization. 

I am the American soldier. 

C. HUNDERTMARK 

Douglas, Arizona 


Opening Nights 
The Right Girl—a tuneful musical com- 
edy cut to the orthodox pattern of success- 


ful summer shows. (Times Square Thea- 
ter.) 


The Survival of the Fittest, by George 
H. Atkinson. A puzzling play; if meant as 
a burlesque on old-fashioned melodrama, it 
is yawningly tedious; if seriously intended, 
it is unspeakably poor. (Greenwich Village 
Theater. ) 

Sascha Jacobsen, a violinist not without 
honor in his own city, gave his farewell re- 
cital in New York last week, preceding an 
eighteen months’ European tour. The Con- 
certo in B Minor, by d’Ambrosio, was the 
outstanding feature of his program, which 
showed a brilliant mastery of the violin in 
musical moods that ranged all the way 
from Mozart to Rimsky-Korsakoff. (Car- 
negie Hall.) 


Inheritors, by Susan Glaspell, shows the 
Provincetown Players at their best, and 
worst. The play is courageous in its pres- 
entation of ideas and written with grim 
sincerity. But of the cast of fifteen only 
two are adequate actors: Ann Harding, as 
the flamingly radical young college girl, 
and Jasper Deeter, as her farmer father, 
who sees in the world nothing more than a 
field of corn. (Provincetown Theater.) 

Mary Stuart, by John Drinkwater, is a 
great play, greatly played. Clare Eames 
brings to the title role all the regal dig- 
nity, the brilliant wit, the passionate fire 
that are written in Mr. Drinkwater’s char- 
acterization of the unhappy Queen of Scots. 
The action of the play takes place in a 
single day in the early life of Mary Stuart, 
its climax the murder of Riccio. But the 
action is unimportant in comparison with 
the play’s analysis of fate. (Ritz Theater.) 
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No other combination 
accomplishes the same result 


Caruso and all other famous 
artists who make Victor Records 
always test them on the Victrola 


before wt give final approval 
e 


for their release. No combination 
of substitutes enables you to hear 
the interpretations of these great 
artists exactly as they themselves 
heard and approved their own 
work. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all deal- 
ers on the Ist of each month. 


: ~ 3 a» 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
AES. U.S PAT OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word’ Victrola”’identity all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co, 
Camden, N, J. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


|| Victor Talking Machine Co. camden.NJ. 





























HEN I was a boy I al- 
ways harbored a secret 
ambition to make a 


whaling voyage. This laudable 
but dangerous ambition was 
shared by a good many other 
healthy but humble youngsters in 
our locality, for we lived but 
fourteen miles from New Bed- 
ford, the great “Sperm City,” and 
according to his ideas the the reek of blubber was in the at- 
crow’s nest was ‘up in the mosphere. 
Whaling was a game of 
chance; a mere gamble against long odds and a losing 
game. 

But nearly every boy knew some older boy who had made 
a lucky voyage in a New Bedford whaler, won a few thou- 
sand dollars in the common hazard of a fortunate cruise, 
married the girl of his choice, bought a farm, or otherwise 
established himself, and settled down to a home life of con- 
tented respectability and maritime renown on the hard 
won proceeds of his early daring. 

Personally, I cannot say that I shared in the prevailing 
ambition, so common among my youthful townies, to make 
a whaling voyage merely as a stepping stone to a peaceful 
stay at home existence. 

I was born with a roving commission; I never knew a 
man in my home town whom I was willing to work for, nor 
a girl whom I dared pay court to, for my real love was the 
roaring sea. It is better to leave a maiden unkissed than a 
widow to mourn. By the irony of fate I was born amid a 
home environment in which I was entirely misplaced; in 
the heart of a dirty, smoky, sulphurous, noisy factory town 
to which I could never become reconciled or hope to endure. 

I was a hopeless foreigner among the disagreeable sur- 
roundings of my native town, simply because my parents 
happened to get there at a most critical moment in my his- 
tory and remained longer than the immediate necessities 
of the occasion required. I love my native land, but I always 
did despise my native town. 

When I returned to my home in 1880 I was sixteen years 
old, and had just completed four years tall water sea 
service. 

I had traded two years in the Western Ocean, sailed to 
the East as well as to the West Indies, crossed the Equator 














“Hiram was the greenest 
of all greenhorns 
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“The boat, crew, gear and all, was hurled high in the air 
and in an instant I felt myself skidding down that whale’s 
back as tho it had been a greased toboggan slide into the sea” 


Thar’ She Blows 
A Tall Water Story of Adventure Aboard a 


Whaling Ship 
By James H. Williams, Able Seaman 


four times, doubled both Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope and circumnavigated the globe. Therefore, I justly 
considered myself some sailor-man, and decided that a four 
years’ whaling voyage was all I needed to round out my 
career and establish my prestige as the most famous boy 
who ever left Narragansett Bay. 

But when I reached New Bedford the local crimps, un- 
scrupulous as they were, dare not ship me, in spite of my 
previous experience and evident fitness, because of my ex- 
treme youth. The law, they told me, had interposed a bar- 
rier which even they dared not overstep. They advised me, 
therefore, to return home and come back when I was 
older. So I was reluctantly obliged to resume my course 
in the ordinary service of the merchant marine. 

But I never forgot my original determination to make a 
whaling voyage. And two years later I again presented 
myself to the local crimps in the port of New Bedford, lied 
my way thru and gained my long cherished position among 
a blubber hunter’s crew. 

It was early in March, 1882, that I was mustered into 
the whale fishery, thru the agency of old Tom Codd, the 
famous but more infamous “Shanghai” prince of New Bed- 
ford, and sent to sea in the good ship “Ramirez,” 350 tons, 
Captain Dodge, for a four years’ cruise. My ambition was 
to be gratified, but my trials had just begun. 

Many times during that memorable voyage I cursed the 
day I met old Tom Codd, and vowed that if ever I got my 
grapplings on him I would make short work of him. 

It was a bitter cold morning in mid-March when we were 
lined up in front of the shipping office for first inspection 
and final selection by sturdy old Cap’n Dodge. We were a 
motley, unkempt assortment of various nations and races 
of men, most of us the helpless objects of dire adversity. 

There were but few sailors and only three Americans. 
The rest were all human derelicts attracted together 
from far and near by decoy advertisements circulated by 
the wily crimps, who realized $100 bonus on every man se- 
cured thru their insiduous methods, regardless of whether 
he was sailor, farmer, peddler or soldier. 

Among the crowd I noticed but one acquaintance, Tom 
Dennis, of Dartmouth. Tom and I had been playmates in 
early childhood and we had often gone swimming together 
in the Bay, and played baseball and lea stalks on the New 
Boston road. 


I was glad to see Tom among the crowd of possibilities, 
881 
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Struck home! The harpoon caught this whale squarely and lodged deep 


not only because I knew him, but because, being somewhat 
older than myself, he had already one “plum pudding” 
voyage of seven or eight months to his credit and I felt 
therefore that he would be a valuable shipmate and helpful 
instructor to a person in my state of inexperienced en- 
thusiasm. 

By far the most noticeable personality among the motley 
crowd of stragglers was a big, raw-boned, verdant giant 
from East Down East, as fresh and unsophisticated as his 
native hills are green. He answered to the name of Hiram 
and hailed from “Vermount.” 

Old Tom Codd and big Joe “Beef,” his overfed and cor- 
pulent side partner in legalized iniquity, were strutting 
around among the crowd of uncouth send-offs, appraising 
the individual merits of their promiscuous roundup with all 
the critical shrewdness of a pair of drovers exhibiting a 
herd of steers. 

“Thar ye ar’, Cap’n,” grinned old Tom Codd, with an 
appreciative leer, as he approached the big Yankee and 
proceeded to paw him over to emphasize his good points. 
“Thar’s suthin’ fer ye; jest lookud ’im; han’s on ’im like a 
whale’s fluke; heave a harpoon in out o’ sight every time.” 

“Hey, yew ol vagabon’, I ain’t no beef critter, consarn 
ye!” grunted the big greenhorn resentfully, and with a 
disdainful shove he sent Tom Codd sprawling into the 
frozen gutter six feet away. A general laugh greeted the 
fallen crimp’s discomfiture, in which the whaling skipper 
joined the heartiest of all. 

“All right, Tom,” he bellowed, as the old beach pirate 
scrambled wrathfully to his feet. “I’ll take that feller on 
your recommendation, but you oughtta come along jest to 
exercize him; he seems kinda fracshus!” 

Amid the titter of unsuppressed merriment that went 
around, Tom sneaked away, crestfallen and furious, to 
the outskirts of the crowd, leaving the skipper to select his 
crew according to his own judgment. 

The next day the elected members of the “Ramirez” 
crew were assembled at the shipping commissioner’s office 
to sign articles. i 

The shipping agreement for whalers differed in some es- 
sential particulars from the ordinary shipping articles 
signed by seamen entering service in the general merchant 
marine. 

This was considered necessary because of the unusual 
length of the voyages, and the greater hazards and un- 
usual labors undertaken by the crews, and also because the 
requirements of the trade necessitated large crews and 
small ships, therefore the crews had to be content to accept 


more cramped and crowded quarters than in a cargo ship. 
But the principal distinction was in regard to compen- 
sation. The whaling and fishing crews have always been 
signed on a no catch no pay basis. 

All hands, masters and mates as well as seamen, were 
engaged on shares, usually referred to in the trade as a 
“lay.” The entire profits of the cruise were, therefore, 
divided in very unequal ratio between the owners, masters, 
mates and men, and were presumed, of course, to be based 
upon the prevailing price of oil and other substances gath- 
ered during the voyage at the time of delivery. 

In the “Ramirez” the sailor portion of the crew were 
signed for the eightieth lay. One portion in eighty, whether 
of oil, balene, spermaceti, ambergris, or any other product 
was to be our share. It was a pretty long lay, but we laid 
for it. 

When Big Hiram was called up to sign the official pro- 
ceedings were entirely new to him, but he got thru fairly 
well after all. He gave his name as Hiram Stebbins and 
his native state as “Vermount,” and his father’s name as 
Abner, who owned a farm “jest a short piece outside o’ 
Rutland.” When questioned as to his stature he replied, 
“Wal, I’m either six foot ’n’ two inches or two foot ’n’ six 
inches. I fergit which.” 

But green and unsophisticated as he was, Hiram 
proved a good shipmate and a faithful friend, and in time 
developed into a good whaler and fully verified Tom Codd’s 
reckless prediction about heaving whale irons home in a 
cachelot’s flank. 

Hiram was the greenest of all the greenhorns I have ever 
seen on board a ship. He didn’t even know the sea was salt; 
but it was “a mighty big river.” According to his ideas the 
forepeak was “down cellar,” the tops were “upstairs” and 
the crow’s nest was “up in the garret.” It took a month and 
a great deal of promiscuous instruction to impress the 
value of sea etiquet upon his mind and break him of calling 
the old man “boss” and the mates “fellers.” 

The rest of the crowd dubbed him “Country,” tho most of 
them were just as green as himself in all the practical es- 
sentials of seamanship. 

But after “Country” had got over his first fright and re- 
covered from a severe attack of sea sickness and become 
somewhat reconciled to the sparse rations and night 
watches he became a prize among our crew. 

At the beginning of our cruise we slanted leisurely along 
the American coast and sighted our first school of whales 
off Cape Hatteras. 

We lowered our boats and man- [Continued on page 358 
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Keeping Them on the Farm 






The Story of Henry C. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, Who Has 
Spent His Life Studying, Teaching, Improving and Practising Farming 


By Olynthus B. Clark 


R. Henry C. Wallace, the new Secretary of Agri- 
Mi culture, comes to his task well equipped, both 

theoretically and practically. He is a “son of the 
soil,” in that he comes of an agricultural ancestry and has 
himself been in constant contact with actual farming. 
Moreover, tho he is a real “dirt farmer,” so much talked 
about in recent months, in the sense that he has had 
actual experience in turning the soil, growing crops and 
feeding hogs for a livelihood, he is not a “dirt farmer” in 
the sense that he knows only actual farming, that he has 
just doffed his overalls to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directing the agricultural development of a na- 
tion of 110,000,000 people—a position requiring broad 
knowledge, scientific technique and administrative grasp. 
Fortunately, Mr. Wallace does know the day’s toil and the 
season’s task on the farm. 


popular and successful pastor in Western Illinois and East- 
ern Iowa, until ill health compelled him to live in the open, 
whereupon he turned back to the ancestral occupation of 
farming. He established himself in Adair County, Iowa, 
and soon demonstrated what an educated man could do in 
serving humanity, by putting his life into farming as he 
had done in preaching. Before long he was the recognized 
leader and teacher of his fellow farmers. He developed in- 
tensive, specialized farming, operating three of his six 
farms himself, making one a steer farm, another a hog 
farm, and the other a dairy farm. 

It was in such an atmosphere and environment, and un- 
der such guidance that Henry C. Wallace was born and 
reared. He was nine years old when, in 1875, his father 
took up farming, the family living in Winterset, county 
seat of Madison County. Young Wal- 





But what is indispensable, 
he knows vastly more, or 
he could not qualify to su- 
pervise the vast and com- 
plex concerns of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
In his generation, Mr. 
Wallace has had a large 
part in the tremendous 
advance made in agricul- 
ture; he has witnessed the 
discovery of important 
scientific principles and 
their practical application 
to agriculture—in the 
growing of crops and live- 








lace spent his summers on the farm, 
accompanying his father and doing 
the part of the average farmer boy 
of that day. During the winters he 
went to school and on the side learned 
the printer’s trade in the office of the 
county newspaper, of which his father 
was part owner. 

In the spring of 1885, at the age of 
nineteen, young Wallace entered the 
State Agricultural College, at Ames, 
enjoying the rare privilege of study- 
ing under the renowned Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp. Just before the opening of 
the spring term of the college, in 
February, 1887, he was compelled to 








stock and in the substan- 
tial improvement in the 
conditions of rural life. 
Not only this, but—what 


ecretary Wallace’s case proves that really modern farm- 
ing is a matter of sound scholarship no less than of 
vigorous practise 


give up his studies to take personal 
charge of one of the farms, the tenant 
of which hav- [Continued on page 355 





is equally important to successful farm- 
ing—he is a recognized authority on 
marketing the products of the farm. The 
American people have a right to know 
what the Secretary’s connection with 
and contribution to agriculture have al- 
ways been, and what his general policies 
are likely to be. 

Mr. Wallace is of Welsh-Scotch ances- 
try, the original family home being in 
Ayrshire, Scotland. In the seventeenth 
century certain members of the Wallace 
clan went with the Scottish migration 
into Northern Ireland, becoming farmers 
in counties Antrim and Derry along the 
River Bann. His grandfather, John 
Wallace, emigrated to America in 1830, 
settling down as a farmer in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, where he 
married and reared a family of seven 
children, one of the sons being the late 














Henry Wallace, the father of Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

The elder Wallace, familiarly known 
as “Uncle Henry,” was educated for the 
ministry of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and for several years was a 





Mr. Wallace carries off with him a considerable part of Des Moines, in his large and 
active family. The sons—of whom Henry A., at the left, is a 


raduate of Ohio State 


University, and John and James, the other two in order, graduates of Pennsylvania 
University—have all been more or less associated. with their father in publishing 
Wallace’s Farmer. The eldest daughter, Annabelle (center) now Mrs. Angus McLay 
of Detroit, was graduated from Drake University, and Mary, at the left, from Vassar 
College; Ruth, on the right, is studying in Goucher College, Baltimore 
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Paul Thompson 


The little girls of the North Harlem Community Club for Negro Children patronize the most sophisticated of the arts 
—ballet dancing. And the young aspirants seem to take to it naturally, to say the least 


“ld Like to Show You Harlem!” 


This Prosperous City of 150,000 Negroes (Where Even the 
Cops Are Colored) Is One Bright Spot in Our Black Problem 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt 
Author of “The New Negro” 


“ HEN we get possession of Africa,” a negro 
W said to me in Harlem the other day, “we are 
going to build a civilization so splendid that 
white women will blacken their faces and frizz their hair.” 
He was joking, partly. But in all seriousness he added, 
“Who knows if we have a long time to wait? Already the 
spirit of prophecy is abroad; out West the Angel Gabriel 
has told a fifteen-year-old boy, ‘You negroes shall have 
Africa,’ and in Liberia the trees have cried out, ‘You 
negroes shall have Africa!’ and the rocks answered, ‘Yes, 
yes! Amen! Africa for the Africans!’ ” 

I suppose I looked incredulous, for he went on, “Super- 
stition? Well, we are superstitious.” And they are. More 
than that, they are quixotic. Outside the building where we 
chatted hangs the red, green and black flag of Africa. 
Within reigns—if you call it reigning—all Africa’s “pro- 
visional president,” his Excellency the Honorable Marcus 
Garvey. And yet negroes, like other folks, require some 
visible basis for their superstition and their quixotism. Back 
of both, in the new negro’s case, looms an achievement— 
namely, Harlem, the wonderful. 

Greatest negro city in the world, it boasts magnificent 
negro churches, luxurious negro apartment houses, vast 
negro wealth, and a negro population of 130,000, or pos- 
sibly 150,000, or, as enthusiasts declare, 195,000. Only 
fifteen years ago Harlem was white. Today it is an ex- 
hibit, not of darkest, but of brightest Africa. No matter 
what his attitude toward Garvey and Garveyism, every 
new negro argues, consciously or unconsciously, “If my 
race could make Harlem, pray, what on earth can’t it do?” 
and, in discussing race problems, he will remark, sooner or 
later, “I’d like to show you Harlem.” It is his Q. E. D. 
And a point well taken? Go see. 

Climbing the subway stairs at 135th Street and Lenox 
Avenue, you suppress a squirm; also a rising humorosity. 
Both are foolish. This is no usual Black Belt or Little 
Africa or San Juan Hill. It is no mere glorified Lime Kiln 
Club. From the top of those stairs you get an impression 
of spaciousness, of cleanliness, of prosperity, of success— 
of brilliance, almost. A negro said to me once, “There’s no 
finer section of New York City.” 

334 


It was not a particularly wild exaggeration, you will find. 

True, a certain amount of poverty and a certain very 
pitiable degree of overcrowding occasionally lurk behind 
those brownstone fronts or sadden the interiors of less an- 
tiquated dwellings, and one hears on official authority that 
crime and illiteracy in Harlem are above “normal.” Yet 
what meets the eye is all but universally cheerful—streets 
broad and well kept, houses scrupulously cared for, and 
the inhabitants admirably prosperous. You notice a pro- 
fusion of “pussy-cat” hats. You see expensively clad 
mothers perambulating superb baby carriages. Beside Little 
Italy and the Ghetto, Harlem shines. And if its people are 
black, who cares? In ten minutes or less, you begin to for- 
get, and in a half-hour or less you are color-blind, quite. 

As for the humorous side, you may be tempted to poke 
fun a little at that Harlem grandee, Sir Walter Craig, 
musician, and at Professor Darling Mack’s “twenty-five 
jazz demons, every member an irresistible jazz fiend,” and 
at the basket ball promoter who advertizes, “Come out, 
bring your horns, bells, rattles, and cheer the home girls 
on in their fight to stop the invaders,” nor will you keep an 
entirely straight face when reading, “Hats off to Lelia Ed- 
munds! She has broken into the charmed circle of the three 
leaders of the Popularity-Beauty Contest.” Perhaps you 
might also poke fun at the Jack Johnson Welcome Home 
Club. But Harlem is not amusing, in the main. In the main, 
it is impressive. Especially the churches. 

St. Philip’s, with 4000 communicants, has lately erected 
a $300,000 Gothic edifice in stone and tawny brick. Note 
the mullioned windows, the exquisitely sculptured corbels, 
the fine brass, the reredos adorned with gleaming mosaic. 
Any parish, anywhere, might well be proud of such a 
church. Meanwhile the Metropolitan Baptists have taken 
over a handsome stone structure, vaguely Richardsonian in 
design and belonging originally to a white congregation. 
Of the many smaller churches in Harlem, a few are un- 
deniably quaint. One, in a tiny shop, has a tiny restaurant 
down cellar. Another announces a “big baptizing.” Still 
another puts out a sign, “Look! Look! Souls are being 
saved!” A fourth styles itself “Christadelphian Ecclesia.” 
And the Spiritualists flourish, moderately, while a charm- 
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ing wizard proclaims, “Magic words—secret, sure method 
of obtaining anything you want; postpaid for dime.” But 
the usual Harlem church, tho little, is so beautifully 
built in such costly material that you ask, “Where do these 
negroes get all this money?” 

Where, indeed? Their “Y” cost $350,000. Their “Y. W.” 
cost the same. St. Philip’s deals in real estate and has hold- 
ings valued at $1,000,000. All told, the Harlem negroes con- 
trol real estate worth $20,000,000 according to the lowest 
estimate, $300,000,000 according to the highest. Nobody 
knows precisely. You hear of “four millionaires” and “ten 
half-millionaires”; also you hear that individual wealth 
rarely exceeds $75,000. But there are two banks owned and 
operated by negroes, and of New York’s 500 negro auto- 
mobile licenses a majority are held in Harlem, and the 
Harlem shop-windows display goods at prices by no means 
humble—$18 for a smoking-table, $30 for a lamp. 

The explanation is, negroes have gone into business— 
the real estate business, the insurance business, the amuse- 
ment business, and a dozen other kinds of business, large 
and small. A negro millinery shop offers “a variety of 
styles in the latest Parisian shapes” created “by expert 
negro designers.” A negro apothecary advertizes, “Why 
Not Go to Our Own Drugstore? They employ all colored 
men.” A negro music shop sells negro “spirituals” and 
records of “Lucille Hegamin, the wonderful colored singer, 
accompanied by the Blue Flame Syncopaters.” And what 
chances one hears of for investment! The African Interna- 
tional Traders, Inc. “are buying and selling for negroes the 
world over.” S. S. Bassa arrives with “a rich cargo of ma- 
hogany for the Gold Coast Import and Export Company.” 
“Kpakpa Quartey, West African timber and mineral lands 
owner, will entertain general business propositions.” “The 
World Wonder Oil and Gas Company of Kansas City, 
largest oil company operated by negroes, has opened its 
eastern headquarters in the beautiful office building owned 
by Dr. Wiley Wil- 
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rapidly, for, while undesirables, of a sort, pour in from the 
Southern states, a highly ambitious and on the whole very 
well educated type arrives from the British West Indies. 
To this influx of West Indian negroes—40,000 have come, 
they say—Harlem’s prosperity is largely due. 

Why do they come? Explanations vary. Some will tell 
you, “It is because land in the British West Indies is held 
in large estates; a negro has no chance to buy in and get a 
start.” Others say, “It is because we lacked opportunities 
for technical education.” And when you ask if the much 
more drastic color line in the States was not a deterrent, 
they shrug their shoulders and change the subject. They 
feel it, tho—especially the mulattoes. In the British West 


“Indies, there is a distinction between “colored people” and 


negroes. Here, the West Indian mulatto finds himself a man 
without a race. The whites scorn him. He scorns the 
blacks. Meanwhile he is not too fond of the Spanish-speak- 
ing folk—West Indian cigarmakers from Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Harlem has 15,000 Porto Ricans. In the Harlem 
Branch of the New York Public Library you will see an 
array of photographs, “Old Homes of New Americans— 
Porto Rico.” You will also see La Tribuna and La Gaceta, 
newspapers printed in Spanish. 

This, obviously, is a first step in Americanization. Once 
the Spanish-speaking negroes have been attracted to the 
Library, they may begin to show interest in its forum, 
where race problems are discussed by visiting celebrities, 
and perhaps even in its collection of books on race 
problems. Harlem reads enormously. Harlem thinks, tho 
you would little imagine it at first. What with festivities 
loudly announced by “the Great Fraternal and Loving Or- 
der of Grand United Mosaic Templars,” the Colored Ama- 
teur Billiards Association, the Waiters’ Association, the 
Brotherhood of Pullman Porters, the Professional Chauf- 
feurs, and the Royal Four Social Club (“first prize $5 in 
gold to the lady wearing the prettiest silk waist and stock- 
ings”), the place 





son.” And the 
Crocker Air Line 
Company (De- 
troit) is “equip- 
ping locomotives 
with compressed 
air” and desires 
$100,000 “to erect 
a machine shop to 
employ 50,000 la- 
borers of our own 
race. Our boys and 
girls have been 
educated to a com- 
mercial and busi- 
ness’ knowledge, 
but, owing to the 
lack of business in- 
dustries have been 
compelled to let it 
waste and have 








seems frivolous. 
But pause in front 
of Young’s Book 
Exchange and see 
what Harlem buys. 
In one window you 
will notice “Dun- 
bar’s Poems,” 
“Reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln,” 
“The Journal of 
Negro History, 
Vol. I,” “Frederick 
Douglass, Orator,” 
“The Negro Sol- 
dier in Our War,” 
Emilio’s “A Brave 
Black Regiment,” 
Booker Washing- 
ton’s “My Larger 
Education,” Du 








had to go to the Pau! Thompson 


other race and ac- 
cept lower posi- 
tions.” 

To a certain extent the charge is true. But more and 
more the negroes are driving the whites out of business all 
thru Harlem, and this is one reason why Hampton and 
Tuskegee seek recruits so confidently there, and why such 
establishments as the Toussaint School of Professional 
Photography, the Crichlow-Braithwaite Shorthand School, 
the New York Academy of Stenography and Typewriting, 
the National School of Music, and Mme. Grant’s School of 
Dressmaking attract pupils. Young Harlem will soon be 
independent of “the other race.” Its own race advances 


With Booker T. Washington and Abraham Lincoln approving from the walls, the 
very young men of the North Harlem Community Club get together in solemn 
conclave over all manner of important questions 


Bois’s “Dark 
Water” and “Souls 
of Black Folk,” 
Wiener’s “Africa 
and the Discovery of America,” Hatcher’s “John Jasper,” 
Henson’s “A Negro Explorer at the North Pole,” Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s “Following the Color Line,” Pickett’s “The 
Negro Problem,” Stewart’s “The Haitian Revolution,” 
Dowd’s “The Negro Races,” ‘“Zabriskie’s “The Virgin 
Islands,” Seligmann’s “The Negro Faces America,” Stod- 
dard’s “The Rising Tide of Color.” Incidentally, Harlem 
supports five negro newspapers, all of which endeavor per- 
sistently—and successfully—to keep race problems upper- 
most in Harlem’s mind. [Continued on page 357 








The Old Order Changeth 


An Accurate Explanation of the Basis of the League of 


Nations, and a Practical Solution of Our Greatest Problem 


O more impor- 
tant political 
question has 


ever been presented to 
the American people 
than the League of 
Nations. It is the same 
question indeed as the 
Union of “The States,” 
but on a_ worldwide, 
instead of an Atlantic 
seaboard, scale, with 
all sorts and conditions 
of people and political 
institutions involved, 
instead of merely 
the English people and 
institutions as they 
were in America in 
1776. What was then 
decided upon by our 
forefathers, in the face 
of the conditions which 
confronted them, is 
well worth our careful 
consideration now. In- 
deed I venture to say 
that the action they 
took then, when. duly 
considered, will supply 
the solution for our 
present problem, created 
by the World War and 
the Treaty of Peace 
with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, 
which was made the 
chief political issue of 
the day, in the Senate 
and thruout the coun- 
try, during the recent 
campaign. 

The League of Na- 
tions came into practi- 
cal politics at a time 
when there was little 
time or inclination to 
deliberate. Decide and 
act was the order of 
the day. And so it hap- 


By Hayne Davis 














In 1904 some articles were submitted to The Independent which 
seemed to us to open up a wider field for achievement than any other 
subject then being discussed in the periodical press of. America. 
Therefore we did more than accept these articles for publication. 
We made the personal acquaintance of the author, stated to him the 
impression made upon us by the articles he had submitted, encour- 
aged his further development of the subject, and for a number of 
— published in The Independent whatever he contributed on the 
subject. 

What this author foresaw, and foreshadowed in the columns of 
The Independent in the years 1904-1908, took definite and legal shape 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919, when the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was approved by the representatives of the 
nations assembled at that historic spot, to put an end to the World 
War and to prepare for a new era of Peace and Justice. 


The second Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907 had been an 
earlier and a great achievement along the lines laid down in the 
articles published in The Independent from the pen of Mr. Hayne 
Davis. Soon after that conference was held Mr. Davis ceased to 
write on the subject, feeling that his work for this cause was finished. 


While unanimous consent was not secured at The Hague in favor 
of the American proposal for the periodical assembling of a self- 
governed international congress, such a proposal was made by the 
American delegation, with the sanction of the then President of the 
United States (Theodore Roosevelt) and was approved by a great 
majority of the nations represented at the conference. Mr. Davis 
believed that it was a mere question of time when public sentiment 
in other countries would rise to the level of the American proposal 
at the second Hague conference, and thus establish a permanent inter- 
national union with its congress, courts and all the other proper 
agencies for law, justice and peace. 


Now that the international union has been actually formed and 
upon the initiative of the President of the United States (Woodrow 
Wilson) and has held its first General Assembly at Geneva, with 
the United States still holding aloof, Mr. Davis has consented to treat 
the League of Nations, for The Independent, in a series of articles 
whose object will be: 


(1) To properly relate the Covenant of the League to the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution of the United States; 

(2) to set forth the basis of any international union that can hope 
to endure; 

(3) to indicate the true relation of national armament to national 
security, international law and justice; 

(4) to point out some of the dangers in the path of any Associa- 
tion or League of Nations and the way of escape therefrom; and 

(5) to show the orderly steps of progress from a union however 
imperfect to one that is more perfect and capable of establishing 
justice and peace, even as our own Union of States grew gradually 
into its present excellent form. 

Now that the new Administration is taking up the reins of gov- 
ernment the time is most opportune for a treatment of this great 
subject, which will be free from political or personal bias, and with 
due appreciation of the political principles and historical facts appli- 
cable to this subject.—The Editor 














gates worked at Paris 
was not a fault, how- 
ever. Indeed they are 
censured for not evolv- 
ing the Treaty in less 
time. The circum- 
stances surrounding 
them are _ responsible 
for their actions, not 
their individual charac- 
teristics. The armis- 
tice had been signed. 
Millions were in arms, 
billions were being 
spent, production and 
distribution of products 
necessary for normal 
existence had been neg- 
lected for four years, 
and all energies every- 
where had been direct- 
ed first to supplying 
the needs of the War 
Departments of the na- 
tions involved, leaving 
the people to get along 
as best they could. 

Under these condi- 
tions the peace pleni- 
potentiaries did the 
best they could. They 
evolved and submitted 
to the nations of the 
world a League of Na- 
tions. All belligerents, 
except those on the 
German side, and Rus- 
sia, were to be the orig- 
inal members, i. e., if 
they approved the Cov- 
enant. All the acknowl- 
edged sovereign powers 
(except Mexico), who 
had been neutral in the 
war, were invited to 
join. 

When the proposal 
was submitted to the 
several Governments 
concerned, most of them 


pened that an International Union was actually formed 
and put into operation, by concerted action of only four- 
teen of the half hundred nations of the world; and 
of these fourteen it is probably true that only a few 
had a real opportunity to contribute to the deliberations 
from which the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
evolved. In fact the actual framing of the League Covenant 
was the output of nine working days of a small committee 
of the Peace Conference. The first session of the Committee 
on League of Nations was held February 3, 1919, and the 
last on the 12th. On the 14th the proposed Covenant of the 
League of Nations was laid before the Peace Conference 
in a plenary session. The speed with which the Peace dele- 
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said “Amen,” with little or no discussion. In fact the gen- 
eral state of mind did not tolerate discussion, which was 


. regarded as approaching, if it did not actually constitute, 


disloyalty. 

In this country, however, people are accustomed to full 
and free exercize of their political rights. Freedom in the 
expression of opinion had been suppressed a long time, by 
the conditions necessarily accompanying a state of war. 
When the Covenant of the League was laid-on the Ameri- 
can political table, relief from danger had just begun to be 
felt. 

Furthermore, we were on the eve of a Presidential 
election, a time not auspicious for calm deliberation, under 
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ordinary conditions, and less so this year than perhaps at 
any time since Lincoln’s assassination. 

Under such circumstances almost the chief political issue 
became censure of the Government for its conduct and 
conclusion of the war. The political atmosphere became 
darkened to an unusual degree, even for a Presidential 
year. But the storm is over, the clouds are clearing, no 
longer can dire disaster be predicted if time is taken to 
deliberate before we decide. For we took time and the dis- 
aster predicted did. not come. 

Political opinion can form itself now after the people 
have dispassionately informed themselves on the subject. 
And it seems the duty of every citizen at this time to give 
his best thought to the League of Nations question. The 
new administration must soon make decisions on that ques- 
tion of vital import to the people, uot only of this, but of 
every.other, country. The subject should be considered in 
all its~aspects, and to do this, certain of its historical 
phases should be reviewed before taking up in detail the 
proposals made in the Covenant of the League. Only in 
this way can the question come before us in perspective. 

The League of Nations,-as far as the United States is 
concerned, is still a proposal. For all other nations, except 
Russia, Germany and: Mexico, which. are intentionally ex- 
cluded, the League is a fact. We must deal with it, there- 
fore, not only as-a proposal;but also-as a fact. In: discussing 
the question of our entry into the League, we consider it 
in the main, tho not entirely,: as a proposal. When it acts 
in matters which concern us, we have to recognize that it is 
not a theory but a fact which confronts us. Take for ex- 
ample its decision adverse to our contention and in favor of 
Japan in regard to the Island of Yap. Japan was repre- 
sented in the meeting of the Council which passed on that 
question. The United States was not. Japan now has the 
concurrence of Great Britain, France and Italy with its 
position on the question. Our Department of State has to 
attack the Japanese position thus fortified. And one of the 
unsettled matters for Mr. Secretary Hughes to take up, as 
he enters upon the duties of his office, is this action, not of 
a dead but a living League, in matters which concern the 
United States and to which our Government felt compelled 
to object. 

In dealing with the League, we can best satisfy ourselves 
as to our proper course, by considering first the relation 
of the League to The Hague organization, next to the 
Articles of Confederation which constituted the first Union 
of our States, and then to the present Constitution which 
was substituted for those Articles. Then we can see clearly 
the way we should now take. 

There is prevalent a misconception as to the relation of 
The Hague organization to the League of Nations and also 
to the World War. Even so high an authority as'the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency in the last election 
showed, by some of his utterances during the campaign, 
that he shared to some extent this misconception, which in- 
clines those who are under it to hold: in low esteem the 
Hague organization because it did not prevent the recent 
war. It had much less opportunity to prevent that war 
than the Congress and Courts of the United States did to 
prevent the Civil war. The Hague organization had no 
lawful right to act in the matter at all. Serbia, when the 
Austrian demands were received, asked that the Hague 
tribunal be permitted to judge that matter. Austria was 
under no legal obligation whatever to accede to this re- 
quest and at once rejected it. On the contrary the Courts 
and Congress of the United Stafes did have a right to act 
in matters leading to the Civil war. Were they of no value 
because they did not or could not prevent that war? The 
fact that they survived it and have since grown in strength 
and usefulness is the answer. 

The Hague organization survived the World War, and 
seems destined to grow in stature and in usefulness. The 
Conferences and the International Bureau at The Hague 
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and the Tribunal of Arbitration constitute that organiza- 
tion. The Conferences are likely to fall into innocuous 
desuetude. The Tribunal of Arbitration has good prospects, 
however, of long life and increasing usefulness. This pros- 
pect rises in part from the fact that it was proposed by the 
committee of eminent jurists who formulated recently a 
plan for an International Court of Justice, that the exist- 
ing Tribunal of Arbitration at The Hague be made use of 
as the body authorized to nominate persons for seats on 
the proposed International Court of Justice, to be formed 
under the Treaty of Versailles by the League of Nations. 
That part of the report has been approved by the Council 
of the League, and will come in due time before all the 
nations in the League and also those considering the ques- 
tion of entering, for their approval. This question of The 
Hague Tribunal of Arbitration in its relation to the pro- 
posed Court of International Justice is very important and 
deserves careful consideration, but further reference to 
it here would be out of order. r 

But the relation of The Hague Conterenddd to the League 
deserves some consideration here. There have been two such 
Conferences and a third has been lawfully provided for 
but not yet held. It was upon the initiative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the Second Hague Confer- 
ence was called, and also that provision was made by that 
Conference for the convening of a third Conference. The 
first Conference occurred in 1899. The second Conference 
convened in 1907, after an interval of eight years. The 
third was to be called after a similar interval. This would 
have brought the third Conference into session at The 
Hague in 1915. The World War began in 1914, and made 
the Conference an impossibility until after the war. It is 
lawfully ordered to take place, however, and may still be 
found desirable. Calling it intg session is one way Presi- 
dent Harding might try out his plan of an Association of 
Nations other than the League as now constituted. 

It was in 1904 that Theodore Roosevelt informed the 
delegates to the Twelfth Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence that he would comply with their request that he call 
a second Conference at The Hague. Why did not that Con- 
ference convene till June, 1907? Because Russia and Japan 
were at war at the time invitations to the Conference were 
sent out. Japan accepted the invitation of President Roose- 
velt for a world conference to be held immediately, pro- 
vided it was understood that Japan’s little unpleasantness 
with Russia wouid not be taken up in the discussions of the 
Conference. Russia’s acceptance was based on the condi- 
tion that the Conference would [Continued on page 352 


Mob Law in Kansas 


HE mobbing of Non-Partizan League agitators in Kan- 

sas is a disgrace to the state that should never be re- 
peated. Kansas was founded by pioneers who sought not 
only land but freedom. Geographically the state is the heart 
of America; morally it has claimed, not without justice, to 
be the heart of Americanism. It cannot afford to break a 
noble tradition in order to punish a few loose-tongued 
radicals. 


The New Congress 

HEN the new Congress convenes it will have a great 

deal of the unfinished business of the recent Con- 
gress to attend to, as well as its own proper work. The 
“short session” was a complete failure. It bungled the tariff, 
rushed thru an immigration bill just in time for the Presi- 
dent to pocket it, failed to get action on the naval bill, 
failed to establish a budget system or to reorganize the 
administrative departments, failed to reapportion seats in 
the House by the new census, failed to carry out the pro- 
jected plans for Federal regulation of the coal and packing 
industries. The short session which follows a new election 
might as well be abolished, not only because it is anomalous 
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and undemocratic for an old Congress to legislate after 
a new Congress has already been chosen, but also because 
experience shows that such sessions rarely carry to com- 
pletion the work they undertake. Better yet, amend the 
laws so that the new Congress can get to work as soon as 
election is over. 


Facing Facts 


HE Germans know that if it is a question of their un- 
willingness to pay the indemnity demanded, the Allies 
have the power to compel them. 

The Allies know that if it is a question of inability to 
pay, all the power in the world cannot extract the wealth 
that does not exist. 

This being so, why is it impossible for both sides to face 
actual conditions and agree on the maximum sum which 
Germany is really in a position to pay? Empty defiances 
will not help the Germans nor will empty promises fill the 
treasuries of the Allies. 


A God-Given Right to Fail? 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


sex will always be people in the world who will 
unfalteringly believe that Almighty God, or Dame 
Nature, or the Great Unknowable has decreed that 
every human being ten minutes old, or a hundred years 
old, or of any intermediate age shall live his own life in his 
own way without let, hindrance or compulsion by a fellow 
man. These philosophers will, of course, draw from their 
premise the corollary that any group, bunch, gang, clan, 
tribe or “small nation” must have self-determination by 
command of the moral law, and that any nation, empire, 
entente, alliance or league of nations, which denies the 
right, stands condemned as an oppressor. 

A sinful world thruout most of its history has been deaf 
to the admonitions of these 100 per cent anarchists, and 
has gone on spanking the babies, putting the older children 
at school or at work, making the hoboes move on or work 
at the wood pile, and compelling the small nations to un- 
dergo de-lousing and various other salutary discipline. 
Every now and then, however, the self-determination idea 
wins a lot of new converts, the gospel of independence is 
preached with new unction, and interesting experiments 
are tried. 

A cursory review of the political and social consequences 
of war discloses a rough and ragged rhythm of subordina- 
tions and liberations affecting small peoples and backward 
races. At times imperial authority has been extended and 
its grip has tightened. At other times imperial systems have 
disintegrated, petty states have multiplied and self-deter- 
mination has quadrupled custom houses, bred plague-carry- 
ing rats, cultivated the cholera bacillus, and effectively 
checked the circulation of ideas. 

The period from the close of the Spanish war to the end 
of the Roosevelt administration witnessed a marked ad- 
vance in the theory and practice of cleaning up, and in 
various ways improving the health and morale of small 
peoples. Order was restored in Cuba, Pérto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands, and later on in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Elections were made legal expressions of the general will. 
Schools were established, and yellow fever was stamped 
out. These procedures were intensely irritating to our self- 
determinist moralists. They saw the United States becom- 
ing a militaristic autocracy and they endured sympathetic 
anguish over the fate of helpless fellow men whose liberties 
were ruthlessly trampled. 

Then the swing of the pendulum brought contrary reac- 
tions in America and thruout the world. Ever since Euro- 
pean hostilities were nominally terminated by an armistice, 
revolution has been the chief occupation of a quarter or 
more of the human race, and another quarter has been 
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in a state of mind over revolutionary plans and possibili- 
ties. Self-determination for everybody has been the slogan, 
and half or more of the progress in civilization made by 
the preceding generation has been annihilated. 

There is nothing like a concrete case to exhibit the dif- 
ference between a theory and a condition. 

When Porto Rico had become a possession of the United 
States an administration was established there which set 
about its task with the philistine purpose to make life and 
property secure, and to build up an educational system, 
altho the undertaking might to a certain extent curtail self- 
determination. For example, Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, an enlightened gentleman of the. efficient sort, but 
not in the least disposed to attempt the role of a despot, 
was made Commissioner of Education. He accomplished re- 
sults that the most optimistic would hardly have believed 
possible. An educational system was created and put into 
operation which promised to make the island a demonstra- 
tion that a half-breed population can be made literate, de- 
cently informed, and interested in a number of things be- 
sides Sunday afternoon cock fights. A sanitary administra- 
tion was set going and to an extraordinary degree the 
island was made clean, and free from epidemic disease. 

Then the self-determination idea took hold of Washing- 
ton and was conferred upon San Juan. The people of Porto 
Rico had a God-given right to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. So they were put on the job. They have 
been on it now long enough to show us how they do it and 
what results they are getting. Education has sunk to a 
level possibly lower than in New York City, or, if compari- 
sons are odious, then to a level slightly above an absolute 
zero. Two and a half million rats infest the island and the 
bubonic plague has broken loose. Local quarantines are at- 
tempting to check it, street cars and automobiles and their 
occupants are sprayed and soused every few miles. Steam- 
ers arriving at the port of New York from San Juan are 
held in quarantine until every passenger has been rigor- 
ously examined and pronounced safe. 

Is it not about time to apply to this question of self-de- 
termination a little homely common sense? Law-abiding 
adults of sound mind and understanding may properly and 
rightfully enjoy self-determination. So may peoples, great 
or small, that have become civilized enough to conduct their 
affairs so as not to be a menace to all the other peoples of 
the earth. For infants, imbeciles, lunatics, criminals and 
peoples that prefer to be dirty, lousy, rat-ridden and ig- 
norant, self-determination is preposterous. They are a dan- 
ger to all the rest of mankind, and mankind has an inalien- 
able natural right to protect itself against them. 

All of these considerations constitute an impregnable 
reason for a League of Nations to determine how far and 
by what methods the civilized peoples may control and dis- 
cipline their lazy, dirty, ignorant, disorderly and insurrec- 
tionary neighbors until they learn how to behave. 


A Lost Chance 


N our opinion the greatest blunder of the Allies has 
been in giving a new lease of life to the decadent des- 
potism of Turkey. Every time that the Powers have per- 
mitted the unspeakable Turk to continue ruling Christian 
peoples fresh wars have resulted from the reprieve. We 


_hope we may prove false prophets, but we fear that if a 


single Greek or Armenian town is left within the frontiers 
of what remains of the Ottoman Empire there will be a 
new massacre and perhaps a new European war. It is not 
edifying to see the Powers partition the domains of even 
the most corrupt Asiatic State and scramble for “man- 
dates” as children scuffle for pennies in the gutter. But it 
is far less edifying to see an overthrown tyranny propped 
up again from sheer expediency. Better even land-grabbing 
imperialism than renunciation of all the responsibilities of 
civilization. Better had even the Czar or the Kaiser been 
seated at Constantinoplé than the Sultan. 
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The Ides of April 


By Talcott Williams 


HE second week in April, week after next, is a pivot 
on which large affairs, financial, commercial, political 
and international, will turn. 

Congress meets April 11. On April 15 and the days 
about it, large adjustments made, as the old year passed 
into the new—December, ’20, January, ’21—on the ninety 
day basis, will come up for readjustment. For one thing, 
the automobile interests, now working on a basis of 35 per 
cent compared with the output in recent years, will know 
whether the largest figure in the automobile world can 
meet the commitments which suddenly loomed large three 
months ago. The Goodyear Rubber Company has been 
safely handled, tho at the cost of heavy new obligations. Can 
this be done for the manufacture of the lowest priced car 
yet made? 

The largest recent stocks of wheat, corn, cotton, wool, 
leather, copper and other products are being carried by 
those whom the fall in the prices of these raw materials 
last fall, forced, at dates between October, 1920, and Febru- 
ary, 1921, to extend credits made on these and other staples. 
It is ruin if they are sold now. Europe cannot buy until the 
settlement of war finance creates new credits. The Repara- 
tions issue is the largest of these problems. Europe cannot 
buy. We cannot sell until Europe can buy. The question of 
Reparations payments, both the total and the method of 
payments, is deadlocked. 

In this February, Europe took two-thirds as much cotton 
as in February, 1920. The United States used only three- 
fourths as much cotton in the first two months of this year 
as in the first two months of last year. This is true of nearly 
all commodities. Chemical companies sold fertilizers to cot- 
ton growers a year ago on their notes. The planters cannot 
sell their cotton. The companies cannot force the collection 
of these notes. The makers of farm implements face the 
same difficulty. The copper producers had to pool all their 
stocks. All the big raw materials face this situation, long 
on stocks, short on sales. A single bank loaned $700,000 
last year on leather worth thrice the loan when made. 
At a forced sale, the loan could not be met. 

Nothing but the Federal Reserve Banking System has 
prevented dire disaster. Under it, to each point of danger, 
funds and loans could be sent. This saved local credits by 
drawing on general credits. Now a company, now a bank, 
now a factory, now a mining concern has been salvaged, 
at a price. Lord Overstone, the great English banker a 
century ago, told a Parliamentary committee that panics 
should not be interfered with because they were the wise 
dispensation of Providence to reward the frugal, the fore- 
sighted, the thrifty at the expense of the careless, the 
wasteful and the improvident. The world of banking has 
changed since he played so large a part in drawing the 
Banking Act of 1844 and so far thru an unparalleled strain 
wholesale failure has been prevented and promises to be. 

But no one banking system can alone meet a situation 
which is international. Before Congress meets and the 
strain of mid-April comes, M. Viviani, the representative 
of France, and Sir Eric Geddes, the English Ambassador, 
will be in Washington. By that time, it will be plain that 
we cannot sell our supplies or liquidate local credits created 
by the check to exports, unless European countries have 
the credits with which to purchase and these can only be 
created as the Reparation Commission provided by the 
Treaty of Versailles has the United States as a member, 
bringing moral pressure to bear on Germany and opening 
the American market to the bonds Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Italy, with other powers, must sell. 

A foolish idea was present in this country two years ago, 
1919, that Europe must buy, and the United States was 
therefore sure of a market, treaty or no treaty. Bankers, 
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manufacturers, railroad managers, business men and Sen- 
ators hugged this delusion. It is gone. No country can buy 
unless it has the credits with which to buy. 

When the Ides of April come—the day for settling inter- 
est in Rome, by the way,—Senators who are cherishing the 
delusion of the cloakroom of the Senate in 1919 (“To —— 
with Europe”) will find that President Harding’s policy 
as to the treaty and an Association of Nations must be 
carried. Hughes, Hays and Hoover are for an agreement 
with Europe which avoids the military pledges of the 
Covenant and brings also the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles so that the wheels and machinery of interna- 
tional credits can be set in motion. Financial pressure from 
all over the country will be felt by the Senate, which is, 
rightly, very amenable to “economic influences.” Final 
action cannot come much before August or Séptember. 

This linking of the pressure of our unsold goods, our 
credits and European needs will pivot at the Ides of April. 
For the first time since last July, a better financial sky 
is ahead, in time to quicken fall trade and “move the crops.” 


Tammany 
HE leopard knows that he cannot change his spots, but 
the tiger always thinks that he can hide his stripes 
under a good coat of whitewash. 


Justice to Colombia 


By Hamilton Holt 


VERY American citizen who has the honor of his 
K country at heart ought to be glad that President . 

Harding, following the footsteps of Presidents Taft 
and Wilson, has requested the Senate to ratify the treaty 
with Colombia by which the United States will indemnify 
Colombia for the loss of the Panama Canal. © 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt “took the Isthmus” rightly or 
wrongly is a matter about which political moralists differ. 
But there can be no doubt whatsoever that the United 
States by recognizing Panama immediately on her secession 
prevented Colombia from regaining or trying to regain 
her lost territory. Colombia repeatedly appealed to our 
State Department. She did not raise the question of the 
return of Panama, but she did think she had a good case 
for damages and was desirous of referring the whole mat- 
ter to arbitration. Mr. Root, however, as Secretary of State, 
turned a deaf ear to Colombia’s repeated importunities, 
and finally stopped answering her notes altogether. 

Our refusal to lay the case before an impartial tribunal 
has done probably more than anything else to make us un- 
popular in South America. As ex-Secretary Colby has well 
said, “Wherever Spanish is spoken our delay in this matter 
has cost us friends, confidence, and commercial oppor- 
tunity.” 

When Mr. Taft became President he expressed his will- 
ingness to pay Colombia a quitclaim of $25,000,000, but 
it was near the end of his term and Congress, having no 
expectation of “favors to come,” paid no attention to him. 
Mr. Wilson made a similar attempt, but the matter was 
held up because the treaty began with an apology. Mr. 
Wilson deleted the apology, but the war broke out and 
the whole matter was tabled till today. 

At last it looks as tho the treaty would be ratified. Presi- 
dent Harding is at the beginning of his term, and his polit- 
ical strength is at its maximum. Senators will hardly care 
to antagonize him for the present. Even Senator Lodge, it 
is reported, is ready to reverse himself and vote for 
ratification. 

The United States, despite the last election, can well 
afford to be generous in her dealing with foreign nations 
and especially with those of this continent. There should 
be no further delay in satisfying the claims of Colombia 
both for her sake and ours. 
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More Unemployment 


HE Department of Labor publishes statistics showing 
oi a slight increase of unemployment during the month 
of February. From January 31 to February 28 a survey 
of firms in sixty-five great industrial centers showed a de- 
crease in employment of 16,295 persons, or about one per 
cent. The iron and steel industry showed the most rapid 
falling off during the month. Other branches of industry 
which continued on the down grade in February were the 
railroad repair shops; chemical products; beverages; food- 
stuff preparation; stone, clay and glass products; paper and 
printing; tobacco manufacture, and many minor manu- 
factures. On the other hand the resumption of work in 
Detroit automobile factories brought about a very large 
proportionate increase of employment in vehicle manufac- 
ture, and there was some recovery also.in the textile, 
leather and lumber industries. 

Viewing the situation by cities instead of by industries, 
Denver showed the greatest falling off in employment dur- 
ing the month. Youngstown, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids, Schenectady, Albany and Perth Amboy 
were the other cities with a decrease of more than 10 per 
cent. Minneapolis, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Birming- 
ham, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago and 
about a score of other cities de- 
clined less than 10 per cent. Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, led the list of 
cities which showed marked recov- 
ery during February, and Detroit 
was a good second. Most of the 
New England mill towns reported 
a slight improvement. On the 
whole, February left the United 
States very much where January 
did; the depression in iron and 





ritorial limits of Panama.” Panama had accepted the, 
award made by President Loubet of France in 1900 (when 
Panama was still part of Colombia) but a portion of the 
boundary on the Atlantic side of the isthmus was consid- 
ered still uncertain. Panama and Costa Rica entered into 
an agreement in 1910 submitting the question to the arbi- 
tration of the Chief Justice of the United States and agree- 
ing that “his determination of the same shall be final, con- 
clusive and without appeal.” In 1914 the decision was ren- 
dered, giving Panama some of the land claimed by Costa 
Rica and Costa Rica some of the land claimed by Panama. 
Panama refused to recognize the award on the ground that 
Chief Justice White had exceeded his jurisdiction and 
awarded to Costa Rica some territory outside the limits 
set by the Loubet award. But Secretary Hughes “finds no 
basis for the contention that:the arbitrator exceeded his 
powers.” “This Government, therefore, deems it its:duty 
to ask that the Government of Panama definitely indicate 
its intention to comply with the representations made to it 
by the Government of the United States.” 

President Porras did not submit at once. He tried to 
appeal from Secretary Hughes to President Harding, “re- 
calling your kind words with which you expressed your 
friendship and good wishes toward my country when you 
honored us with 
your visit in No- 
vember.” He reiter- 
ated the charge that 
the decision of Chief 
Justice White ‘“no- 
toriously exceeded its 
jurisdiction” and 
asked President 
Harding to use his 
“personal, political 
and administrative 
influence” to re-open 





steel and rolling stock being in a 
measure offset by the partial re- 
covery in the automobile and tex- 
tile industries. The statistical esti- 
mates for March will be awaited 
with interest. 


Panama Must Obey 


HEN Secretary of State 
Hughes informed the Gov- 
ernments of Panama and Costa 
Rica that the United States would 
not tolerate a war so near to our 
Canal zone, the Government of 








the question and 
give Panama a more 
favorable frontier. 
President Har d- 
ing, however, was in 
no way inclined to 
break with his Sec- 
retary of State over 
the first diplomatic 
controversy which 
had arisen under the 
new Administration. 
He informed Presi- 
dent Porras. that 
“The communica- 











Panama agreed to cease hostilities, 
but at the same time protested 
against being compelled to recog- 
nize the frontier line awarded by the decision of Chief 
Justice White of the Supreme Court. Secretary Hughes 
sent a long explanatory note to Panama, reviewing the 
question from a legal and historical standpoint, and insist- 
ing on immediate compliance with the arbitral decision. 

He pointed out, in the first place, that the United States 
was bound by treaty to guarantee and maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Panama, and that in conse- 
quence “it must advise itself as to the extent of the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic of Panama and hence of the ter- 
340 


Thomas in Detroit News 


; Last year—and this 


tions from our State 
Department to the 
Government of Pan- 
ama and the Government of Costa Rica have been sent 
with the full knowledge and hearty approval of the Ex- 
ecutive.” This remark has a significance that extends be- 


yond the trivial immediate issue. It implies that President 


Harding intends to “back up” Secretary Hughes on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. This will give added weight to 


the authority of Secretary Hughes, for often a foreign 
diplomat takes advantage of difference of policy between 
the responsible chief of another government and the official 
_ in charge of foreign affairs to play off one against another. 


April 2, 1921 


The Railroad Problem 


HE Railroad Labor Board has its work cut out for it 

in the present movement of the railroad executives to 
bring down wages to pre-war levels. The position taken 
by the railroad companies is that even the increased rates 
granted last year did not suffice to restore prosperity to 
the transportation industry. The industrial depression car- 
ried with it a decrease in traffic which almost neutralized 
the profit from higher rates while expenses remained at 
the very highest level owing to advances in wages. The 
only way to bring expenses back to normal and thus make 
possible a reduction of rates to the shipper, or even to run 
the roads profitably at the present 
rates, would be to restore former wage 
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abandoned the idea of collective bargaining on a nation- 
wide scale and are attempting to impose on local labor or- 
ganizations the policies worked out by the national organ- 
ization of railroad management. The principle of upholding 
national agreements as against the policy of local adjust- 
ments to méet conditions is to a large extent the issue be- 
tween the labor brotherhoods and the railroad executives. 


General Wood’s Mission 


LTHO, to the disappointment of many of his Repub- 
lican admirers, General Leonard Wood was not offered 
a place in the cabinet, the new Administration does not 


propose to neglect his 





scales. To this end railroad executives 
are seeking by direct local agreements 
with employees to bring down wages; 
using the threat of unemployment to 
back up their proposals. In many cases 
a direct agreement seems possible; _in 
other cases the employees will carry the 
matter before the Railroad Labor 
Board or, failing that, threaten a 
strike. For the last five years the coun- 
try has been in fear of a general rail- 
road strike to gain higher wages; now 
the menace is a general strike to keep 
wages from falling so rapidly. 

A number of prominent labor union 
officials joined in a message to Senator 
Cummins urging a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the transportation situa- 
tion and that “the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the thousands of em- 
ployees, members of the respective 
democratically governed railroad labor 
organizations, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present to the committee in- 
formation now in our possession, and 





services altogether. He 
has been selected to head 
a mission of investigation 
to the Philippine Islands 
in association with W. 
Cameron Forbes, former 
Governor-General of the 
Philippines. President 
Harding’s Philippine pol- 
icy, at present rather in- 
definite, will depend very 
largely on the advices of 
the special commission. 
Traditionally, the Demo- 
cratic party has been in . 
favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence and the Repub- 
lican party in favor of re- 
taining the islands; but 
the difference between the 
parties is greater in 
theory than in. practice. 
Two consecutive Demo- 
cratic administrations 
since 1912 have not grant- 
ed full indépendence, and 
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thus it is hoped to assist Congress and 
the American public in arriving at a 
just conclusion as to 
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Well, don’t sit there and 


every Republican Presi- 
dent since we acquired the 


let him starve to death! islands from Spain has 





what is wrong with 
the railrdads and 
who is_ responsible 
for the present ‘un- 
justifiable and un- 
necessary situation.” 
The message admit- 
ted that the rail- 
road labor organiza- 
tions had opposed 
the return of the 
railroads to _ their 
private owners and 
had objected to 
the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act. 
However, “we desire 
to state that rail- 
road employees have 
complied with the 
law, while railroad 
managements have 





promised eventual independence should the Filipinos 
continue to desire it. The real issue, therefore, is not 
one of policy but a question of fact: whether. or not 
the Filipinos are at the present time sufficiently 
trained in the methods of orderly and civilized ad- 
ministration to take over the entire responsibility 
for the government of an independent republic. Gen- 
eral Wood’s personal experience in the Philippines 
has made him exceptionally able to determine this 
question of fact. 

On his return General Wood will find another posi- 
tion awaiting him. The trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania have nominated him “head of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” The formal election will 
take place April 18. Dr. Penniman, the acting Provost, 
will probably be associated with General Wood as 
Provost of the University, in charge of the purely 
academic functions of the University, whereas Gen- 
eral Wood will have general charge of administra- 
tion. ~ 





The Silesian Plebiscite 





manifested implaca- 
ble purpose to use 
and abuse the law, 
solely to enjoy its 
benefits and reject 
its burdens.” The 
employers have 


© Underwood & Underwood 


The counsel for railroad employees, Frank 
P. Walsh, former member of the War Labor 
Board, put some searching questions to rail- 
road executives on the witness stand in the 
examination now being held before the 
United States Railroad Labor Board to dis- 
cuss the after-war readjustment of wages 
and hours for railroad labor 


N Sunday, March 20, the most important plebis- 

cite which has yet taken place in fulfilment of 

the Treaty of Versailles resulted in a victory for 
Germany. 

Germany had already reconquered by popu- 

lar vote the Allenstein and Marienwerder regions, 

claimed by Poland, and central Schleswig, contested 
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with Denmark. Northern Schleswig went Danish; the only 
loss which Germany has sustained by popular vote, since 
Alsace-Lorraine went to France and Posen and part of 
West Prussia to Poland without a plebiscite. The Saar val- 
ley will ultimately decide its own destiny also, but a period 
of fifteen years under international administration must 
elapse before the vote takes place. The plebiscite of March 
20 covered Upper Silesia and involved the fate of one of 
the most important mining regions of Europe. 

Silesia is a province of Prussia, conquered from Austria 
by Frederick the Great in a series of bloody and destruc- 
tive wars which raised Prussia to the position of the 
strongest military power in central Europe. It was origin- 
ally a Polish land but fell under German control in the 
twelfth century, and since then has had no connection with 
the political life of Poland. German immigration modified 
the racial character of the province, leaving the Polish 
peasantry in a minority limited to the extreme southern 
and eastern parts of Silesia (Upper Silesia). But the de- 
velopment of Upper Silesia as a mining district created a 
current of Polish immigration of a new type, industrial 
workers who settled in the towns. Taken together, the old 
Polish peasantry and the Polish miners and laborers of the 
towns constituted a majority of 
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Agitation raged fiercely in Upper Silesia and a strong 
Allied army of occupation under General Lerond had the 
greatest difficulty in maintaining order. Both sides charged 
terrorism and intimidation against their opponents. Ru- 
mors filled the press of large Polish armies massing on the 
frontier ready for invasion, and, on the other hand, of 
concentration of German troops to overawe the voters. 
But in spite of much disorder during the “campaign” the 
actual vote passed off without more disorder than is apt 
to occur at any exciting election. 

The first returns came from German sources but were 
claimed to be based on the official count. They gave Ger- 
many 713,700 votes; Poland 460,700. This means a Ger- 
man victory for Upper Silesia as a whole, and indicates 
that the German-speaking portion of the population and 
the former Silesians of German stock who returned to vote 
were joined by some of the Polish-speaking community. 
Probably the chief reason for this was the fear that to 
enter Poland meant participation in future wars between 
Poland and Bolshevist Russia. Of course the war indemnity 
is a heavy tax on German allegiance, but the general 
political and economic position of Poland is in no way 
superior to that of Germany and the burdens of after-war 

reconstruction would be as heavy 





the inhabitants of the plebiscite 
zone of Upper Silesia, even by 
the linguistic statistics of the 
German Government. The Allies 
therefore in the first draft of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany 
assigned the region to Poland. 
Germany protested vigorously. 
The German peace delegates con- 
tended that 23 per cent of the 
German coal supply came from 
Upper Silesia and that German 
industry would be wrecked be- 
yond redemption if the district 
went to Poland. They also insisted 
that the people, tho very largely 
Polish in speech, were German in 
national sentiment. Premier Lloyd 
George and the British delega- 
tion generally were impressed by 
the German arguments and fa- 
vored settling the question of Up- 
per Silesia by a plebiscite. The 
French and American delegates 
at first opposed this concession, 
but ultimately yielded the point, 
and in the final terms of peace ac- 
cepted by Germany at Versailles 








on the taxpayers of Poland as on 
those of Germany. 

The result of the plebiscite does 
not mean that all of Upper Silesia 
is to remain German. Several im- 
portant industrial towns, such as 
Tarnowitz, went strongly Polish 
and the rural districts in the ex- 
treme south, near Pless, voted in 
the same way. If the new frontier 
is drawn to correspond as closely 
as possible to the result of the 
vote a large part of the mining 
and manufacturing district of 
Upper Silesia will be joined to 
Poland. The Treaty of Versailles 
leaves the detailed demarcation of 
the frontier to the Allied and 
Associated Powers, paying as 
much regard as possible to the 
wishes of the people as expressed 
in the plebiscite and also to “the 
sid geographical and economic condi- 
tions of the locality.” The latter 
clause is essential, because merely 
to follow the result of the vote by 
communes would be impossible; 
it would leave some towns to Ger- 
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it was provided that there should 
be a plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
under the control of an interna- 
tional commission of the Allied 
and Associated Powers supported 
by the necessary troops to main- 
tain order. Persons born within 
the limits of the plebiscite zone 
were entitled to vote there, even 
if they had not maintained their 
residence. This clause led to vigorous efforts by the Polish 
and German Governments to bring back to Upper Silesia 
natives of the place who might be expected to vote “the 
right way.” As a further concession to Germany, it was 
agreed that Poland should not be allowed to place any re- 
strictions for a period of fifteen years on “the exportation 
to Germany of the products of the mines in any part of 
Upper Silesia transferred to Poland in accordance with the 
present Treaty.” It was thus impossible for Poland to 
throttle the industries of Germany which depend on Silesian 
coal, even if mining districts were awarded to Poland. 


WHERE POLAND MEETS GERMANY 


This map shows the relation of the plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia to the general western frontier of Poland. (1) 
is the little corner of Upper Silesia to go to the 
Czechoslovak Republic in the event that Poland gets 
the rest; (2) is the plebiscite zone of Upper Silesia; 
(3) is the part of Germany annexed to Poland by the 
Treaty of Versailles; (4) is the Free State of Danzig; 
(5) and (6) are the plebiscite zones which voted to 
remain German; (7) is held by the Allied Powers in 
trust for Lithuania 


many which were completely sur- 
rounded by Polish territory and 
would in some cases separate the 
homes of workingmen from the 
mines and factories where they 
were employed. Considerable dis- 
cretion in the matter of detail is 
thus granted to the Allies; and it 
is at present impossible to state 
what proportion of the mineral 
resources (coal, iron and zinc) of Upper Silesia will 


~ eventually go to Poland. 


The Lion and the Bear 


REAT Britain has at last concluded the much dis- 
cussed and frequently postponed trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia. Essentially the agreement is the same as 
that taken to Moscow for approval by Leonid Krassin, 
Soviet envoy to Great Britain. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing clause of the treaty is that which binds each Govern- 
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ment to refrain from con- 
ducting outside its own 
boundaries any propaganda 
against the other Govern- 
ment and its institutions. In 
particular the Soviet Gov- 
ernment agrees not to stir up 
insurrection in Asia Minor, 
Persia, Afghanistan and 
India. 

This clause would not bind 
the British Government to 
refuse recognition to a new 
revolution in Russia by 
which the Bolsheviki would 
be overthrown; but appar- 
ently it would place the Brit- 
ish under the moral obliga- 
tion not to give direct aid to 
such a revolution, or to or- 
ganize an_ anti-Bolshevist 
movement in the Baltic 
States or in the Caucasus or 











kind of manufacture. But it is not 
certain what Russia can send in 
return. One paper declares that 
“Russia has nothing to export but 
propaganda” and under the terms 
of the treaty Russia is not free to 
export that! Of course there are 
large stocks of grain and other 
agricultural produce in the interior 
of Russia, but present conditions 
are such that they cannot even be 
brought to Moscow or Petrograd 
still less to distant foreign coun- 
tries, until transportation is im- 
proved. Russia also has gold, but 
many fear that Russia’s repudia- 
tion of her national debt to foreign 
countries and the confiscation of 
private fortunes would place the 
takers of the gold in the position of 
“receivers of stolen goods.” Rus- 
sian paper money is, of course, 
worth nothing at all to any foreign 








any other region bordering Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
Trade makes strange bed fellows 


Russia. Siberian revolution- 
ists, Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
leaders of peasant uprisings, Czarist plotters in Constanti- 
nople, mutinous sailors of Kronstadt—all will have to wage 
war with the Soviet power as best they can without invok- 
ing the moral or material assistance of the British Empire. 
On the other hand, the whole agreement falls to the ground 
unless the Bolsheviki on their part stop their attempts to 
incite nationalist uprisings along the border of India and 
Mesopotamia and to smuggle agitators into the factories 
and shipyards of Great Britain. 

British subjects in Russia and Russians living in any 
part of the British Empire are free to return to their own 
countries without being subject to arrest or detention. Each 
Government agrees not to impose any blockade on the com- 
merce of the other or to subject trade to discriminating 
restrictions. Ships are to be admitted to the harbors of 
each country on the conditions usually accorded to foreign 
shipping. Mines are to be cleared from the Baltic to per- 
mit the safe access of ships to Russian ports. Postal and 
telegraphic facilities are to be renewed. Each Government 
may appoint commercial agents to the other, tho neither 
Government is obliged to receive anyone who is personally 
objectionable to it. Neither Government may confiscate the 
goods or money which play a part in the commerce of the 
two nations; but it is probable that the courts may have 
to pass on the ownership of Russian gold exported as pay- 
ment for imports. Mr. Krassin agrees to have a test case 
brought to settle this point. 

What will be the practical effect of the agreement be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain is uncertain. It comes at a 
most inopportune moment, when the stability of the Soviet 
Government has been shaken by a new revolutionary move- 
ment. Tho it does not amount to formal recognition of Bol- 
shevist right to rule Russia, it does seem, in practice, to be 
a recognition of the Soviet: Government as the de facto 
authority in Russia. One can hardly make treaties with a 
Government which is considered non-existent, even if the 
agreements in question relate mostly to trade. The Con- 
servative party press in Great Britain is highly indignant 
at the agreement; denouncing the Government for touch- 
ing the “unclean thing” by virtual recognition of Soviet 
authority in Russia, and pointing out that most of the gold 
and goods which Russia has to export has been “stolen” 
from its lawful owners. The Liberal papers defend the 
agreement on economic grounds as probably beneficial to 
British foreign trade. One British firm has agreed to build 
locomotives for Russia. What Great Britain can export to 
Russia is obvious; Russia is in serious want of nearly every 


country, as the Soviet Government 
has never made any attempt to re- 
deem any of it. Perhaps the Soviet 
Government, if it continues to exist, may pay for the goods 
it buys from the British by granting concessions of unde- 
veloped natural resources in Russia to British capitalists. 

A statement by Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce seems to indicate that the United States will 
be slow to follow the British example. 


Britain for Small Navies 


ARON Lee of Fareham, First Lord of the British Ad- 

miralty, has announced that the- British Government 
intends to reduce naval expenditure “to the lowest limits 
compatible with national security. The Admiralty have 
effected drastic economies and have agreed to assume risks 
which, in ordinary circumstances, they would regard as 
difficult to reconcile ‘with full maintenance of the Govern- 
ment’s declared policy” of maintaining an adequate navy. 

















A LEADER IN SERBIAN RECONSTRUCTION 
Bishop Nicholai Velimirovic (center), who is lecturing in this 
country now, brings an inspiring message of Serbia’s progress 
since the war in establishing an advanced and constructive pro- 
gram of public health and child welfare. But Bishop Nicholai 
emphasizes also the fact that in Serbia, and in all Europe, the 
people are looking to American Christianity not only for. mate- 
rial aid but for leadership in the spiritual regeneration that must 
follow war. He believes that if the churches of America stand 
together now in the unity of good will they will have profound 
influence on the churches of Europe. Bishop Nicholai is visiting 
the United States by arrangement of the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association, the president of which, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, 
is at the right of the photograph. At the extreme left is Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, which also acted as host 
to Bishop Nicholai; and standing is Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 

also a secretary of the Federal Council 
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© New York Evening Post, Inc. 
“Sam, you take hold and we'll cut this thing down” 


The number of eapital ships in active commission has been 
reduced to sixteen, “the smallest number that will enable 
the essential seagoing technical training of officers and men 
to be carried out properly.” Fourteen effective capital ships 
will be held in reserve. Some of the older ships, fast verg- 
ing to obsolescence, will be replaced by new vessels, but no 
program of increasing the navy would be undertaken. The 
personnel of the fleet will also be slightly reduced. 

Thus far has Great Britain gone in naval disarmament 
on her own initiative; she will not go farther without an 
international agreement. In a striking speech before the 
Institution of Naval Architects, Baron Lee declared: 

If America invites Great Britain to a conference to come to 
an agreement on the naval question, I am prepared to put aside 
all other business in order to help that matter forward, for 
there can be no more pressing business in the affairs of the world. 

He denounced the idea of any naval rivalry between 
Great Britain and the United States. Both Governments 
could and should come to an understanding as to the rela- 
tive and absolute strength of their respective navies. “The 
difference between our formula and America’s is too slight 
to be made the subject of controversy, still less of friction 
or hostility.” “I hold strongly that we are not engaged in 
a game of bluff, but that we ought to lay all our cards on 
the table.” 

The American navy is practically the only rival of the 
British navy, and direct agreement between the two abso- 
lutely dominant naval Powers would make naval disarma- 
ment possible. The British fear nothing from the navies of 
France, Italy and Japan, as the navies of these countries 
are relatively small and their Governments are bound by 
the closest political and commercial ties not to fall out with 
Great Britain. The navies of Austria, Germany and Russia 
disappeared in the Great War. So the future of the “seven 
seas” is now a family affair of the English speaking 
peoples. 


British Cabinet Crisis 


NDREW Bonar Law has withdrawn from public life 

on account of ill health. His resignation applies to his 
post in the Cabinet, his leadership of the House of Com- 
mons on behalf of the Coalition Government, and his lead- 
ership of the Unionist party. Under the strain of many 
years of active public life he broke down and informed his 
friend and colleague, Premier Lloyd George, that his physi- 
cians had warned him that “an immediate and long rest” 


‘ 
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was necessary. With great emotion the Prime Minister read, 
the letter of resignation to the House of Commons and later 
referred to Bonar Law as “one of the most capable, one 
of the most trusted and one of the most loved of our 
leaders.” 

Mr. Bonar Law is a Canadian of Scotch descent who 
returned from Canada to establish himself as an iron mer- 
chant in Glasgow. Later he entered Parliament as a mem- 
ber of the Unionist (or Conservative) party, and when Mr. 
Balfour retired from the leadership of the party. Mr. Bonar 
Law took his place by common consent. During the war he 
entered the Coalition Government and held the important 
posts of Colonial Secretary and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was one of the British representatives at the 
Peace Conference. After the war he took’ the post of Lord 
Privy Seal in the Cabinet; a position which enabled him 
to take part in ministerial deliberations without the added 
burden of having to administer a department of govern- 
ment. Mr. Bonar Law was an efficient executive with a 
keen head for business and public finance, but he did not 
have the imagination of a great statesman and never suc- 
ceeded in impressing his personality on the public as did 
such men as Lloyd George, Balfour, Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli. Conservatives accepted his leadership with docility, 
but without enthusiasm; as one English writer said, 
“Squiredom and farmerdom are even yet bewildered that 
this Canadian-born Glasgow iron merchant, landless, Pres- 
byterian, and teetotal, should stand for them.” Respecting 
Ireland, Mr. Bonar Law was rather inclined to a repres- 
sionist policy and his sympathies went strongly to Ulster. 

The real significance of the passing of Mr. Bonar Law 
from the stage of British public life lies in its possible ef- 
fect on the future of Premier Lloyd George’s Coalition 
ministry. Austen Chamberlain is slated to succeed Mr. 
Bonar Law as head of the Unionist party and its chief 
representative in the Government. Whether he will work 
as well in double harness with the Premier is uncertain; 
and even should he do so there may come a revolt in the 
Unionist rank and file against continuance of the Coalition 
policy. Premier Lloyd George depends for his political po- 
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carry out the agreements of the peace treaty. The 
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sition on the maintenance of the war-time “party truce” in 
times of peace. If the Coalition Government should split 
into its Liberal and Conservative elements the Prime Min- 
ister would have to choose between abandoning his life- 
long allegiance to the Liberal party and becoming a strictly 
Conservative Premier or holding a general election. Al- 
ready the Government has lost strength in a number of 
\ recent by-elections and a general election might possibly 
bring into power a Liberal-Labor majority hostile to 
Premier Lloyd George. The Government received some con- 
solation, however, from the capture of the industrial town 
of Woolwich. This was thought a sure seat for the Labor 
party, but Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor candidate, tho a 
man of great ability, was handicapped by his pacifist record 
during the Great War. The Coalition nominated against 
him a war veteran, Captain Gee, and carried the election 
by utilizing popular patriotic sentiment. 


Poland and Russia 


T the time when Polish thoughts were mainly turning 
westward to the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, Poland’s 
statesmen were busy strengthening the position of the 
nation in the east. For a thousand years the standing peril 
to Polish independence has been the geographical location 
of Poland between the Germans and the Russians. As the 
weakest numerically of the three peoples of the Baltic 
plain they have stood the greatest danger of being crushed. 
Poland may be compared to a small man caught in a crowd. 
With one elbow he shoves at the ribs of the big, blond fellow 
in spiked helmet and Prussian boots who is squeezing him 
from the left, while he pushes with his other elbow at the 
still bigger giant with the bushy whiskers who is crowding 
him on the right. His neighbors think him ill-mannered 
and “imperialistic”; he thinks the same of them, and he 
feels very certain that in any case his only choice is be- 
tween using his elbows and being crushed to death. 
This is the real significance of the Polish-Russian treaty, 
finally signed at Riga by the representatives of Poland, 
Soviet Russia and the Ukraine, on March 18. The frontier 
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which Poland gains to the east cannot be justified on 
grounds of national self-determination, as it includes hun- 
dreds of thousands of Ukrainians and White Russians and 
gives to Poland a long strip or corridor of land as far as 
the Dvina River cutting Soviet Russia off from Lithuania. 
Very few Poles, except in some of the towns and as owners 
of large rural estates, live within this strip of land; but 
it is an admirable defensive barrier against Bolshevist in- 
vasion, and prevents any direct advance of Bolshevist 
Russia to Lithuania or East Prussia. By the peace with 
Soviet Russia, Poland gains the vast but thinly settled 
region of the Pripet marshes, lying east of Brest Litovsk 
and extending beyond Pinsk. Further north a large area 
south and east of Lithuania and extending almost as far 
as Minsk is added to Poland. The status of Vilna is un- 
certain. The League of Nations Council decided to abandon 
the plan for a plebiscite to determine the fate of this city 
and its surrounding territory, and instead has proposed 
direct negotiation by a joint commission of Polish and 
Lithuanian delegates. 

Other clauses of the Russo-Polish treaty are also favor- 
able to Poland. Both Governments agree not to carry on 
propaganda against each other. Russia must pay to Poland 
30,000,000 gold rubles indemnity and Poland is freed from 
any claim based on the debts of the former Russian Em- 
pire. War trophies, libraries and other valuables taken by 
Russia from Poland since the partition of the latter coun- 
try in the eighteenth century are to be returned. Commer- 
cial relations and postal communication are to be restored 
between the two countries. 

This treaty is naturally unpopular in Russia, and not 
among the Bolsheviki alone. Kerensky declared that “The 
Riga peace is not a peace of compromise but a peace of 
oppression and national subjection.” He estimates that of 
the 7,000,000 inhabitants in the land gained by Poland be- 
yond the minimum frontier fixed originally by the Allies 
(the “Curzon line”) only about 400,000 were Poles. On the 
other hand, it may be said that the White Russians, 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians and other peoples living within 
the disputed territory are not much more akin to the people 
of Soviet Russia than to the Poles, and their wishes have 
never been directly consulted by either Government. 

Poland has also strengthened herself in the east by 
entering into agreements with Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary for mutual self-defence against the Bolshe- 
viki. The French have been working ever since the armis- 
tice to build up a barrier of States in eastern Europe be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia in order to preserve the 
balance of power and prevent a Russo-German coalition 
against France. Poland, as the largest of the new nations, 
is the natural cornerstone of any such barrier. 

Soviet Russia seems about to undertake a change of 
policy. The conclusion of peace with Poland, the trade 
negotiations with Italy, the trade agreement with England 
and the peace with Turkey indicate that the Bolsheviki 
are weary of war and desire a temporary truce with cap- 
italism in foreign countries, if not a permanent peace. 
Lenine has also come out for a policy of concession and 
conciliation within Russia. He announced that the grain 
monopoly would be stopped and the peasants permitted to 
sell their corn without interference from the Government, 
other than the payment of a small tax in kind. This is a 
really revolutionary concession and means the abandon- 
ment of a large part of the communist program, yet Lenine 
was able to secure for his policy a majority of the Com- 
munist party Congress. 

The Kronstadt rebellion has been put down. Trotsky 
took the fortress by assault, throwing against the guns 
of the city a vast army, estimated at 60,000. Most of the 
rebellious garrison were killed in the assault or executed 
afterward, but a number succeeded in escaping across the 
Finnish border. 
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The Triumph of Cain 


Lovers of rural life are fond of say- 
ing that God planted the first garden 
and Cain built the first city. If that is 
so, the United States is in a bad way. 
The 1920 census has recently announced 
the figures on the distribution of rural 
and urban population by states; defin- 
ing urban population as including in- 
corporated cities and towns of at least 
2500 inhabitants. For the first time in 
the history of the country the urban 
population showed a majority over the 
rural. 54,318,032 Americans live in 
towns and cities; only 51,390,739 on 
farms and in small country villages. 
Only in three states, Colorado, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, was there a pro- 
portionate increase in the rural popu- 
lation as compared with the urban. As 
Professor Bailey showed in The Inde- 
pendent of January 1, 1921, all the 
northeastern states show a decrease in 
the number of farms, as well as many 
of the Mississippi and Missouri valley 
states. Only in the mountain states of 
the Far West, where irrigation has 
opened up new lands to agriculture, 
does the farm area, the number of 
farms or the proportion of rural popu- 
lation show any notable increase. 

The District of Columbia, which is 
all one city, has of course the highest 
percentage of urban population in the 
Union. But Rhode Island with 97.5 per 
cent comes a very close second; Mas- 
sachusetts with 94.8 per cent a good 
third. Then come New York, New Jer- 
sey, California, Illinois and Connecti- 
cut; all with more than two-thirds of 
their population in the cities. Texas has 
the largest rural population in the 
Union; but Mississippi the highest 
percentage. The Dakotas follow Mis- 
sissippi; then Arkansas, South Caro- 


lina and New Mexico, all with more 
than four-fifths of their population in 
the country. A century ago practically 
the whole United States was in about 
the same position regarding the distri- 
bution of the population over the coun- 
tryside as the Gulf States and the Da- 
kotas today. A century hence will the 
United States be like present-day Mas- 
sachusetts, or will a turn come in the 
tide which is now setting so strongly 
towards the cities? 


Aquatic Snipers 

There are certain tropical fish called 
Toxotes or “archers,” that shoot their 
prey, says a writer in The Scientific 
American Monthly. 

Four species are known, inhabiting 
Polynesia and the East Indian archi- 
pelago. The archer Sagittarius is 
found from the Dutch East Indies as 
far as the northern shores of Aus- 
tralia. The body is yellowish or olive 
brown in color, with large rounded or 
oblong spots or with vertical black 
bands. The eye is a brilliant pink and 
the belly a silvery white. The best 
known species is the Sagittarius or 
Toxotes jaculator. This fish has a sin- 
gular habit of “shooting” its prey, the 
various small insects which frequent 
aquatic plants or the grass and weeds 
along the edge of the water; it simply 
launches at them, with wonderful ac- 
curacy of aim, a tiny jet of water, 
which it is said to be able to project 
to a distance of three feet or more. It 
nearly always hits the mark. The 
Malays call it the spitting fish. In many 
countries it is made a domestic pet by 
the inhabitants, who keep it in their 
houses and furnish it with flies and 
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The Golden Eagle of Red desert, in south- 
ern Wyoming, gathers sticks of sagebrush, 
greasewood, anything that is available in 
that bare land, and, in the absence of trees, 
builds his nest high on the black cliffs that 
surround the desert. The nest looks big 
enough for the man beside it to camp out 
in, and it is a stable structure besides; 
for the Golden Eagle comes back to the 
same nest year after year. The American 
Eagle of the gold-piece flies faster and 
farther and house-hunts every season 


bugs for the pleasure of observing its 
marvelous marksmanship. In Java it 
is kept in basins over whose surface a 
small stick is fixed at a hight of about 
sixteen inches. Wooden corks are 
strung on this stick and insects placed 
thereon. 

When the fish catches sight of 
a victim it rises to the surface of the 
water, remains motionless for a few 
moments, and then squirts several 
drops of water at its prey, which it 
usually succeeds in striking and bring- 
ing down to the water. Should it fail it 
swims about a bit and after a while 
tries again. 


Word Casualties 


There was a curious transformation 
of names among the refugees who 
flocked to England after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. In order 
to shake off all associations with the 
country where they had been so badly, 
treated, many of the Huguenots trans- 
lated their names into English, some- 
times with a slight alteration of the 
sense. Boileau became Drinkwater; 
Delamere, Bythesea; Jolifemme, Pret- 
tyman; Loiseau, Bird; Lefevre, Smith; 
Dubois, Wood; and Sauvage, Savage 
or Wild. Chapius became Shoppee; 
Beaufoy, Boffin, and Condé, Cundy. 

Similar havoc, on a less extensive 
seale, has been played with English 
names in France. Mazarin’s “financial 
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clerk,” Colbert, who, under Louis XIV, 
was entrusted with the kingdom’s 
finances, was descended from an Eng- 
lishman named Cuthbert; and the real 
name, it is said, of the artist who dec- 
orated Versailles was not Le Brun, but 
Brown. 

The English language shows many 
examples of word shrinkage, i. e., the 
gradual loss of an unaccented vowel at 
the beginning of the word. This is 
called “aphesis.” Sometimes the mid- 
dle syllable of a word will be slurred 
to the point of extinction. From’ Mary 
Magdalen, tearful and penitent, comes 
the word “maudlin,” now generally 
used to designate the lachrymose stage 
of drunkenness. “Sacristan” is con- 
tracted into “sexton”; the old French 
word “paralysie” becomes “palsy”; “hy- 
dropsie” becomes “dropsy”; and the 
word “procurator” becomes “proctor” 
in English. Bethlehem hospital for 
lunatics, established in London, came 
to be telescoped into “Bedlam,” much 
as Cholmondeley came to be Chumley 
and Marjoribanks, Marshbanks. “Mend” 
is for “amend,” “lone” for “alone,” 
“fender,” whether before a fireplace or 
outside a ship or conveyance, is for 
“defender,” “fence” for - “defense,” 
“taint” for “attaint.” 

The word “peach,” commonly re- 
garded as English thieves’ slang, goes 
back to the time of Shakespeare, and is 
related to “impeach,” tho used to indi- 
cate information against an accom- 
plice. Sir John Falstaff (Henry IV, 
Part 1, Act 2, Scene 2) says: “If I be 
ta’en, I’ll peach for this.” The word 
“ead” is for Scotch “caddie,” once an 
errand boy, now familiar in connection 
with golf. “Caddie” is from the French 
word “cadet,” meaning a junior, or 
younger brother. 


The Suicide Wave 


We hear much of the crime wave, and 
usually we mean by the term burglary 
and highway robbery, and perhaps 
murder. But people who devour statis- 
tics are alarmed over the prevalence of 
another crime: suicide. Dr. Hoffman in 
a report of the Save-a-Life League de- 
clares that “All over the world reports 
show a marked increase in suicide since 
the war ended. During the war the rate 
fell the lowest in many years.” This 
‘was due to a double cause, it may fairly 
be surmized. In the first place, human 
nature strings itself taut to meet a 
great crisis and only collapses into de- 
pression after the crisis is passed; it 
was remarked, for example, that the 
suicide rate in San Francisco was ab- 
normally low just after the earthquake 
and fire had devastated the city. In the 
second place, a man who wishes to get 
killed can usually find a way of dying 
with honor in war time by volunteering 
for some dangerous service, instead of 
disgracefully and uselessly ending his 
-own life. 

In the United States during 1920 
there were 3567 men and 2604 women 
who are known to have killed them- 
selves; probably the actual number was 
much greater, as suicides usually take 
ssome care to make their death appear 
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accidental. Altho the number of women 
was so much less than the number of 
men as to entitle the fair sex to the fur- 
ther name of the cheerful sex, yet the 
relative proportion of women killing 
themselves increased very rapidly over 
previous years. This was due, Dr. Hoff- 
man thinks, to the entrance of women 
into business life and also to post-war 
economic problems. The youngest sui- 
cide was five years old; the oldest 
103. 

The number of children killing them- 
selves increased from 477 in 1919 to 
707 in 1920; perhaps the most alarm- 
ing sign of all. Four hundred soldiers 
took their own lives. 

Other countries are far worse off 
than the United States with respect to 
self-murder. In Hungary, for example, 
police reports show that 3200 women 
and 2100 men killed themselves in 1920 
and that there were more than 10,000 
unsuccessful attempts at suicide. Hun- 
gary as it is today is a small country 
with a population roughly comparable 
to that of New York state, and yet it 
had almost as many suicides last year 
as the whole United States. A special 
police force has been organized in Hun- 
gary to prevent suicides, and the clergy 
of all denominations have combined 
to fight the suicide wave. 
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Side Shows 
Men fly kites in Japan. 
4% 


Servant girls in Argentine are now get- 
ting $2 a month. 
“+ 
Many American brewers are now start- 
ing plants in China. 
eee 
More than 50 per cent of the vehicles in 
the Postal Service are automobiles. 
+s 


Fishermen in Portage River, New York, 
have caught several tons of goldfish. 
**% 


Omaha policemen have adopted bullet 
proof breast and back armor plates. 
*e* 


The Y. W. C. A. is starting “Courage 
Clubs for girls temporarily separated from 
their pay envelopes.” 

Pot 

Motion picture films exported by the 
United States in 1920 would extend twice 
around the globe at the equator. 

OE 


A Kentucky hen is reported to have laid 
an egg already dated; what was worse, 
dated in advance of the day it was laid. 

+ 


One hundred and forty American cities 
in twenty-four states have adopted the 
city-manager plan of municipal govern- 
ment. 

ee8 

Three hundred and forty-two thousand 

one hundred and fifteen questions were an- 


SIX YEARS A PRISONER OF WAR 


This drawing, and the following quotation from a letter, both from a Hungarian 
prisoner in Russia, tell twice over the wretched story of a prisoner of war. “. 


We succeeded in enduring these six cruel prisoner years, tho locked up between 
four dreary walls, resting on rotten plank-beds. A narrow yard was all where we 
were allowed to walk at a certain time just as in the houses of correction, watched 
by rough conveying guards. Nothing around but the extraordinary sadness of an 
uninhabited country. Exhausted by heat in summer and cold in winter, beaten by 
Cossacks and Czechs. . White and red both enrolled us by force into their 
lines, threatened by gun-fires and killed those, who had courage enough to resist. 
Thousands and thousands perished under the unfriendly climate in cold, rainy, pooly 
lands painfully working in order to earn their miserable livelihood. . . And 
now the lovely years of golden youth are over, the happiest age of our human life 
has gone by without freedom and joy.” This letter, also the drawing, came 
to us thru the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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swered during the past year at the in- 
formation booths operated by the New York 
Community Service, as a part of the effort 
of this organization to make New York a 
friendlier city. The booths are manned by 
volunteer workers. 

++ 


Stereoscopic or “third dimension” mo- 
tion pictures, in which the screen pictures 
have apparent “‘depth” and do not seem a 
mere surface, are announced by George 
Spoor of the Essenay Company. 

+s 


The American Humane Association has 
offered a $1000 prize for the most satis- 
factory horseshoe or other device which 
will prevent horses from slipping on smooth 
or ice-covered roadways. The contest is 
open to everyone until July 1, 1921. 


The Indomitable Past 


Things out of the mouldy past have 
a way of turning up now and then to 
make us of the twentieth century 
wonder whether we are as modern as 
we think we are. Johann Amos Co- 
menius, a Moravian educator, born 
March 28, 1592, hands to us across 
three and a quarter centuries quiet 
teachings that make the theories of 
the “radicals’—from Madame Montes- 
sori on—seem like old-fashioned good 
sense: 

To instruct the young is not to beat into 
them by repetition a mass of words, 
phrases, sentences, and opinions gathered 
out of authors; but it is to open their un- 
derstanding thru things. 

We must offer to the young, not the 
shadows of things, but the things them- 
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selves, which impress the senses and the 
imagination. Instruction should commence 
with a real observation of things and not 
with a verbal description of them. 

It should be the parents’ first care to 
preserve the health of their offspring, since 
children cannot be trained successfully 
unless they be lively and vigorous. 

The joy of the heart is the very life- 
spring of man. Parents ought to be espe- 
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cially careful never to allow their children 
to be without delights. 

No one will therefore doubt that one boy 
sharpens the genius of another boy more 
than any one else can. 

Whatever first attaches to the tender age 
of children, whether good or bad, remains 
most firmly fixed, so that thruout life it 
may not be expelled by any after expres- 
sion. 


Everyman’s Genealogical Album 
By George Henry Fox, M.D. _ 


“I know 
My father, grandsire, and great grand- 
sire, too:— 
If farther I derive my pedigree, 
I can but guess beyond the fourth de- 
gree. 
The rest of my forgotten ancestors 
Were sons of earth.” 
—Dryden. 

The family tree or genealogical chart 
running back for many generations is 
often inaccurate and uninteresting. 
Any tramp on the street with a spare 
hundred dollars in his pocket can get 
some alleged genealogist to prepare a 
lineage connecting him with William 
the Conqueror. 

On the other hand everyone ought 
ty know and be interested in his or her 
great grandparents and the eight fam- 
ilies with which he or she is thereby 
most closely connected. But how many 
of us can name these eight great 
grandparents? And how few of us can 


furnish the dates of their birth, mar- 
riage and death! 

Some time ago the writer devised 
the accompanying chart for such a 


record. It has spaces in which to write. 


the names of two parents, four grand- 
parents and eight great grandparents 
with a central space for a friend’s 
autograph. When a score or more of 
these charts are collected they can be 
readily bound in album form and, 
if preserved, would doubtless prove a 
bonanza to genealogists of a century 
hence. 

The Independent, which is interested 
in everything commendable like the 
study of genealogy, has agreed to sup- 
ply these blanks at a minimum charge 
to readers who desire them. 

The writer will be grateful to any 
reader who will take the trouble to fill 
out and send him, at 616 Madison 
Avenue, New York, the accompanying 
blank chart and will preserve it care- 
fully for its genealogical value. 


Eight Families to Whom I Am Related 
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Pride of Possession 


Crane products add to the comfort, efficiency and 
sightliness of any home and notably increase the 
owner’s pride of possession. 





The outward beauty and convenience of Crane 
fixtures are reflections of the inner stamina, the high 
grade materials and workmanship, which feature all 
of the concealed piping and incidental fittings as 
well as the visible equipment. 

We would be pleased to have you visit our near- 


est branch with your architect where complete 
selections can be made. 





We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
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and are distributors of pipe, heating and 
plumbing materials. 








THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


BOSTON SYRACUSE ‘ CINCINNAT FARGO 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
HARTFORD ATLANTA CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ROCHESTER ta « noe FORD BILLINGS 
































NEW YORK BIRMINGHA OSHKOSH SPOKANE 
oo MEMPHIS 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
ALBANY, oerta MUSKOGEE VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS-SANITARY FIXTURES © DES MOINES © PORTLAND 
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Your Garden in April 


Plans for the Month When “T hings Begin to Happen” 
in Countryside and Garden 
Lecturer in Horticulture at Columbia University 


By Hugh Findlay, 


Flower Garden 


Before planting out gladiolus 
Gladiolus the last of the month, the 
soil should be made rich 
with decayed stable manure for twelve 
inches in depth. Large bulbs should be 
planted six inches deep and small ones 


only four inches. Never use fresh 
manure. 


Before separating the dahlia 
Dahlias roots, make sure that you 

leave part of the crown stem. 
A little bone meal should be added to 
the decayed manure before digging it 
into the soil. Mix a little sand with 
the garden loam and decayed sod for 
covering the bulbs. 


Before sowing the seed or trans- 
no planting the potted plants to 
eas the garden, dig a trench twelve 
inches deep. Fill it with decayed 
manure, decayed sod chopped up fine, 
and garden loam. Draw the furrow 
about six inches deep and cover the 
seed to a depth of six inches. Place the 
supports, brush or wire, as soon as the 
seed is planted. As the vines grow the 
soil will fill in the trench after a few 
cultivations. Sweet peas require a rich 
deep loam. 


The plants for next year 
Carnations May be transplanted to the 

open as soon as all danger 
of frost has passed. 


Less hardy roses, including 
Roses the ever-bloomers, should be 

pruned. All winter protection 
should be removed. In order to keep in 
check fungus disease, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture even before the buds 
appear. In planting out new roses, be 
sure to pack the soil firmly about the 
roots. 


Seed of pansies and other such 
Seedage hardy plants may be sown in 
the open. Pansy and hardy 
aster plants may be planted out after 
all danger of severe frost has passed. 


Wherever you have highly 
Fertilizer colored flowering plants dig 

into the soil a free applica- 
tion of decayed stable manure mixed 
with a little fine bone meal and nitrate 
of soda. If chicken manure is used, 
apply it sparingly. 


The Greenhouse 


Continue to put in a few 
cuttings of coleus, antirrhi- 
num, geranium, abutilon, 
fuchsia, and other bedding and fall 
blooming plants. Shade all cutting beds 
and ventilate the greenhouse freely on 
bright days. Remove all shade at sun- 
down. The late varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums should be propagated now. 
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Cuttings 


Shift the cyclamens to the 
Cyclamen cold frames and shade them. 


Make a floor of about three. 


inches of ashes mixed with a little 
lime. This will not only insure proper 
drainage, but also check the work of 
earthworms and snails. Set the pots 
level and never allow them to dry out. 


The best mixture for shading 
Shading the glass over the fern and 

palm house is a mixture of 
clay with a very little lime and water. 
It should rub off easily after drying, 
so that there will be little or no diffi- 
culty in removing it in the fall. Shade 
the glass over highly colored flowers. 


A light application of 
Cucumbers pulverized sheep manure 

worked into the surface 
soil of the cucumber beds _ will 
give immediate results. If the fruit 
is crooked, apply nitrate of soda 
in liquid form, three quarters of a 
pound to seven gallons of water. After 
applying this solution, water the plants 
thoroly. A hive of bees in the cucum- 
ber house will aid in the fertilization 
of the fruit flowers. 


Rose plants that are to be held 
Roses over for another year may be 

given a rest now. Allow the bed 
to dry down. Remove and burn all 
leaves after the plants have become 
defoliated. Do not prune the roses back 
until after their period of rest. 


This is a good month to wash 
Palms palms with whale oil soap to 

destroy the young scale insects. 
Use a sponge that is free from grit. 
Do not crack or scratch the foliage. 
Never use oil to make the foliage shine. 
The oil stops up the breathing parts of 
the leaf (Stomata) and smothers the 
plant. 


If muskmelon seed is planted 
Melons under glass now, the fruit will 

be ripe two months earlier 
than from seed sown in the garden. 


_ Cut roses, snapdragons, car- 
a nations, and other flowers 

early in the morning. Plunge 
the stems in cold water and allow them 
to stand in the dark for a few hours. 
If given this treatment they will last 
much longer. 


Carnation leaf-spot. This is 
known by round grayish spots 
on the stem and leaves. Spray 
with copper sulfate, one pound to 
twenty gallons of water. 
Chrysanthemum leaf-spot. Watch for 
small round spots appearing on the 


leaves. Spray plants with Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Diseases 


Ea Rush Easter lilies, pot roses, 
— genistas, azaleas, ete., by in- 
creasing the heat. Keep the 


house more or less moist. If the plants 
are a little too far advanced, increase 
the ventilation, keep the temperature 
low, and a few days before Easter 
place the plants in the dark. 


The Vegetable Garden 


About April 15, start cucumbers, 
Early sweet corn, string beans, and 
summer squash in paper boxes 
or strawberry baskets in the hotbed, 
to be planted out later in the garden. 


Ventilate with care. On cold, 
Hotbed dull days ventilate only enough 
to allow the foul air to escape. 


’ Never allow the hotbed to become over- 


heated. Cucumber seed may be sown 
among the seedlings. The seedlings will 
be removed before the cucumber vines 
need the room. Much time is gained in 
realizing a crop of cucumbers and the 
hotbeds are in use during the whole 
summer. 


The seed of all hardy types 
Seedage of vegetables may be sown 

this month; celery, carrots, 
beets, endive, lettuce, leek, onions, 
parsley, parsnips, radish, salsify, spin- 
ach, smooth peas, cauliflower, Swiss 
chard and turnips. 


Plant out as soon as the soil is 
Planting in good condition rhubarb, 

horseradish, asparagus, Jeru- 
salem artichoke, and chives. Manure 
heavily and cultivate thoroly if you 
want good results from old beds. If 
stable manure is not available, apply 
fine bone meal. 


Keep the Norcross weeder 
busy in order not only to 
keep in check the weeds, 
but to supply air to the roots. The 
scuffle hoe is a fine weapon to use on 
very young weeds. Do not use it too 
close to the root crops such as beets 
and carrots. 


Cultivation 


After the potatoes are plant- 
ed, sow the seed of dwarf 
peas, radish, or early beets 
between the rows. Lettuce, beet plants 
or early cabbage may also be planted. 
Care should be exercised in the culti- 
vation of these catch crops, so as not 
to disturb the potatoes. 


Inter- 
cropping 


Fruit and Berries 


Spray the apple trees just as 
Spray the buds show pink, with one 

part lime sulfur to forty parts 
water, and add to this solution three 
pounds of arsenate of lead. The apple 
scab is held in check by the lime sulfur, 
and the codling moth and tent cater- 
pillar are destroyed by the poison. 
Remove all spray apparatus and poi- 
sons from the orchard. Clean out spray 
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machine after using. Do not allow stock 
in the orchard for from three to five 
days after spraying. It is not a good 
practice to keep stock in a fruit 
orchard. 


If your fruit trees are troubled 
with scale insects, such as the 
San Jose, destroy or spray all 
bushes of hawthorn, Japanese quince, 
wild plums, and wild roses. Get all of 
your community fighting insects, and 
know where to find them and how to 
destroy them, and in a few years you 
will be freed from these pests. 


It is not too late to set out 
Planting young fruit trees and berry 

bushes. Prune back the tops 
vigorously after planting. 


Scale 
Insects 


Plow under the cover crops 
among the fruit trees and give 
the surface a thoro harrowing. 
Grub all grass and weeds about the 
tree. Care should be taken not to in- 
jure the roots. Use some slow acting 
fertilizer like coarse bone meal about 
the trees. Never use nitrate of soda. 


Cover 
Crops 


In the rush of spring work, 
Cleaning don’t forget to clean up all 

prunings from the berry 
patch and orchard and bunch them. 
Brush left in piles only makes harbor- 
ing places for insects later. 


If the orchard is young it 
may be intercropped with 
vegetables. 


Inter- 
cropping 


Garden Enemies 


The onion, turnip and radish 
Maggots are subject to the attack of 

root maggots. Before sowing 
the seed, scatter a little air-slacked 
lime and tobacco dust in the trench. 


With the coming of the ten- 
Sparrows der shoots of the peas, the 

sparrows visit the garden 
and pick them off close to the surface 
soil. Sprinkle the young pea vines early 
in the morning when the dew is on 
them with tobacco dust. 


The soft rot of the stem just 
below the surface of the soil 
destroys many plants at 
transplanting. Change the field loca- 
tion of the plants annually. 


Carnation 
Stem-Rot 


heute This caterpillar in its case 
Pe works on young leaves and 
Bud Moth buds. Poison leaves with 

arsenate of lead. The bud 
moth is brownish in color and works 
on the buds. Use poison. 


Early in the spring this 
enemy appears with the 
coming of the first leaves. 
He builds large nests in the crotches 
of the branches. Poison by spraying. 


If this pest cuts off the cab- 
bage plants close to the sur- 
face, wrap a little paper 
about the stem on transplanting to the 
open. Make a bran mash mixed with 
molasses and paris green. Scatter this 


about where the worms may readily 
find it. 


Tent 
Caterpillar 


Cut 
Worms 
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Carters Tested Seeds 


Famous for a Century 





f < 
TRADE MARK . 


Witness the Success of 
Carters English Grown Seeds: 


They are today used in the notable gardens of Great Britain and 
America, and are recommended by the leading gardeners and horti- 
culturists. They are seeds with only one standard: The Highest. 
Years of painstaking care in the selection, propagation and testing 
are the foundation of Carters success and reputation. 





Carters Tested Grass Seed sold in one and five pound packages, also 


by the bushel. Used in producing quality turf on the foremost 
Golf Courses of America and England. 





SEND FOR CARTERS 1921 CATALOG “GARDEN AND 
LAWN” MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


Carters Jested Seeds 


Address: 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dept. E, Boston 
or 7 Glen St., Dept. E, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Main Office: 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Philadelphia 








Chicago Toronto 





























ROSES 
EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 


Narserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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is within your reach - 
when you buy from us/; 
NOW is the time to build your Harris Home! /” 
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And here is a mighty organization of thirty great 
departments ready to serve you. Managed by expert material 
buyers, designers and practical builders. We have vast stocks 
bought at huge quantity price savings which are now at your 
command, Our sole aim and purpose is 

To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory at a price that will mean 

a substanti saving even in the face of present high labor and material prices. 
The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and test- 
ing materials and methods of constructing have produced for you a GUARANTEED home, 
expert machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 

Not One Penny in Advance 
So sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and our GUARAN- 
TEED Ready-Cut System that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of 
one cent down, Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 
Plan Book 


The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our Free Plan Offer and photo- 
graphic reproductions, with floor plans and specifications of 190 beautiful homes. Mail coupon. 
‘ Suleing Material of All Kinds 
or over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise b i 6. a 
te ee ee, oe her = ae osyene 1 new home an pers bave s qalised that hove. is the Our bia door 
material, uy tremendous quantiti: vings 
to you are ready for quick and complete shipments. — _— a 
“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! 
phe wonder buildings of the. age. Guaranteed buildings for quick Industrial housing.‘Individual 
plans. They come to yours easily handled sections— (ed and « Sele candy te ball cagllaend anes in. 
Plumbing and Heating 
Hot water and steam heating 
y warm air heating plants, 
Pipeless furnaccs and p! ing ma- 
terial of every Kind the product of 
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HARRIS BROTHERS CO, 
Dept. LV-171, Chicago 
ers. Our These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
mammoth plum ig stock offers Mark an ‘*X’’ in the squares to indicate 
ag unlimited possibilities for you' which ones you wish. 
save money. Our heating plants Harris Home [| Book of ““Presto-up”” 
home (1) Book of Plans L_] Houses and Garages 
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We assist in preparing 
© material for special ar- 


Kunderd’s Wonderful debates. Expert, pret. * Sa 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
ys Ruffled Gladioli 


Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
Ninety-two new sorts are 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
offered this year. Your 1921 for ideas, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
garden should display a col- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
pte of these grand new 
, Gladioli. 
cmqrure 
These new varieties and | Siete : 
many others are described | Bammetar 
and illustrated in 


Kunderd’s 1921 Catalog 


Eight of them are shown in nat- 
ural colors, and complete cul- 
tural information is given. 
A copy of this book will help 
you to select the best Gladi- 
oli for your garden—write 
for it today. 


"A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the 
“Ruffled Gladioli’’ 


Box 5, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A. ||| 
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The Old Order Changeth 


(Continued from page 387) 

not occur till after the Russo-Japanese 
war was over. That is why the Second 
Conference did not convene till peace 
had been restored between Russia and 
Japan, a consummation for which the 
world must still be grateful to our de- 
parted and great ex-President. 

The resolution of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, upon which President 
Roosevelt acted in calling the Second 
Hague Conference, was embodied by 
the President in his invitation to the 
nations to assemble in a Second Con- 
ference at The Hague. This invitation 
was sent not only to the twenty-six na- 
tions represented at the First Confer- 
ence, but to all those not invited by the 
Czar. All came except Costa Rica and 
Honduras. Thus_ Roosevelt’s action 
brought the nations of South and Cen- 
tral America into The Hague Union, 
only Mexico and the United States, of 
all American nations, having been in- 
vited to The Hague in 1899 by the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Resolution* 
according to which Roosevelt called 
the Second Hague Conference was in 
the following words: 

Whereas, enlightened public opinion and 
the spirit of modern civilization alike de- 
mand that differences between nations 
should be adjudicated and settled in the 
same manner as disputes between individ- 
uals are adjudicated—namely, by arbitra- 
ment of courts in accordance with recog- 
nized principles of law; 

The Conference requests the several gov- 
ernments of the world to send representa- 
tives to an international conference, to be 
held at a time and place to be agreed upon 
by them for the purpose of considering: 

First, the questions for the considera- 
tion of which the Conference at The Hague 
expressed a wish that a future conference 
be called ; 

Second, the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties between the nations represented at 
the Conference to be convened ; 

Third, the advisability of establishing an 
International Congress to convene periodic- 
ally for the discussion of international 
questions. 

And this Conference respectfully and 
cordially requests the President of the 
United States to invite all the nations to 
send representatives to suclf a conference. 

The American proposals at the Sec- 
ond Conference went the full length 
of the foregoing resolution and indeed 
somewhat further. These proposals in- 
cluded a Court of International Jus- 
tice, as well as a permanent and self- 
governed international Congress to 
convene periodically for discussing in- 
ternational questions with power to 
elect its own officers and determine its 
own program of discussion. A ma- 
jority of the nations represented were 
in favor of this proposal. It was a 
member of the Russian delegation who 
informed the American delegates just 
when the proposal seemed on the point 





*The Resolution of St. Louis was proposed 
by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
delegation for the United States Congress at 
the Twelfth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
and presented to the Conference by Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, a member of the delegation. 
Unanimously approved September 13, 1904, by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union at its 
Conference held in America. 
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of unanimous approval, that there 
would be opposition to the resolution 
as proposed by the United States, but 
none if it were reduced to making pro- 
vision for a Third Conference to con- 
yene after an interval such as that 
which came between the first and sec- 
ond Conferences, a committee to be ap- 
pointed in ample time before the Con- 
ference to consider and report upon a 
plan for its organization and a pro- 
gram for its discussions. 

As unanimity was required the 
American delegation assented to this 
amendment to their resolution, which 
was then unanimously approved by the 
Conference. 

But the World War prevented the 
carrying out of this approved peace 
program. In the midst of the smoke of 
its battles, however, another President 
of the United States (Woodrow Wil- 
son) came forward with a proposal 
which bears a striking analogy in its 
fundamentals to the Roosevelt pro- 
posals of 1907. 

The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions is really what President Roose- 
velt proposed at The Hague in 1907, 
for it is a permanent International Con- 
gress to convene periodically hereafter 
for discussion of international ques- 
tions, with power to elect its own of- 
ficers and determine its own program 
of discussion. It is more than that, it 
is true, but it is that. Thus the fore- 
sight of the United States, manifested 
thru its chosen authorities in 1907, has 
been justified and realized in 1920, not- 
withstanding Russia’s crossing the 
path of the proposal in 1907, and de- 
spite the Austro-German thwarting of 
its partial execution by the holding of 
the Third Conference at The Hague in 
1915. The war they started seemed on 
the point of engulfing the whole world, 
not merely the Third Hague Confer- 
ence. But the world is saved. And while 
Russia, Austria and Germany are 
brought into the dust, the proposal of 
the American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference has come to pass, 
and the International Congress, to con- 
vene periodically, proposed to the In- 
ter-Parliamentary Conference at St. 
Louis by the delegates from the United 
States Congress, and unanimously ap- 
proved by that Conference, is now an 
integral part of the world’s political 
machinery. 

What are we to do about it? Before 
we answer the question let us take up 
in a following article the considera- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation 
which formed the original Union of 
our States. 








I wonder does a mermaid kneel 
Each night in fear and dread, 

To see if there’s a bur-gu-lar 
Beneath her oyster bed?—Judge. 


There was a grinding of gears, and the 
Scream of brakes as the big tonneau swayed 
perilously backwards and forwards. Men 
jumped quickly to one side, women yelled 
and fainted ; trucks stopped, passengers and 
pleasure vehicles came to a_ standstill. 
Camera men flashed photos, and reporters 
prepared the lead which was to follow 
the screamer headline. The whole populace 
Was expectant, as the usual woman driver 
slipped into gear, smiled sweetly and drove 
onwards.—Stanford Chaparral. 
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for it. Then see your lumber dealer. He can 








Build a Home —‘Now! 


Lumber prices are down. This is the time 
to build. Enjoy freedom from further high 
rents. Every month’s rent put into a home 
of your own is a permanent investment in 
economy, comfort, satisfaction. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is a building wood of extraordinary utility. 
It includes every item for frame and struc- 
ture—it furnishes an interior woodwork of 
individual character and beauty. 


Full particulars in our free literature. Ask 


supply you. 
Arkansas Soft Pine is obtainable East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
427 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





































































The Meat 


A Challenge to Students 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Your education begins when what is 
called your education is over—when 
you no longer are stringing together 
the pregnant thoughts, the “jewels 
five-words-long,” which great men 
have given their lives to cut from the 
raw material, but have begun your- 
selves to work upon the raw material 
for results which you do not see, can- 
not predict, and which may be long in 
coming—when you take the fact which 
life offers you for. your appointed task. 

No man has earned the right to intel- 
lectual ambition until he has learned to 
lay his course by a star which he has 
never seen—to dig by the divining rod 
for springs which he may never reach. 
In saying this, I point to that which 
will make your study heroic. For I say 
to you in all sadness of conviction, 
that to think great thoughts you must 
be heroes as well as idealists. 

Only when you have worked alone— 
when you have felt around you a black 
gulf of solitude more isolating than 
that which surrounds the dying man, 
and in hope and in despair have trusted 
to your own unshaken will—then only 
will you have achieved. Thus only can 
you gain the secret isolated joy of the 
thinker, who knows that, a hundred 
years after he is dead and forgotten, 
men who never heard of him will be 
moving to the measure of his thought 
—the subtile rapture of a postponed 
power, which the world knows not be- 
cause it has no external trappings, but 
which to his prophetic vision is more 
real than that which commands an 
army. 

And if this joy should not be 
yours, still it is only thus that you can 
know that you have done what it lay 
in you to do—can say that you have 
lived, and be ready for the end. 

From Collected Legal Papers, by Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes, published by Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe. 


If There Is Any Problem 


of Sex 
By G. K. Chesterton 


A real problem only occurs when 
there are admittedly disadvantages in 
all courses that can be pursued. If it 
is discovered just before a fashionable 
wedding that the bishop is locked up 
in the coal-cellar that is not a problem. 
It is obvious to anyone but an extreme 
anti-clerical or practical joker that the 
bishop must be let out of the coal-cellar. 
But suppose the bishop has been locked 
up in the wine-cellar, and from the ob- 
scure noises, sounds as of song and 
dance, etc., it is guessed that he has 
indiscreetly tested the vintages round 
him; then, indeed, we may properly 
say that there has arisen a problem; 
for, upon the one hand, it is awkward 
to keep the wedding waiting, while, 
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Well Said! 


of Many Minds on Many Matters 


upon the other, any hasty opening of 
the door might mean an episcopal rush 
and scenes of the most unforeseen de- 
scription. 

An incident like this (which must 
constantly happen in our gay and 
varied social life) is a true problem 
because there are in it incompatible 
advantages. Now if woman is simply 
the domestic slave that many of these 
writers represent, if man has bound 
her by brute force, if he has simply 
knocked her down and sat on her— 
then there is no problem about the 
matter. She has been locked in the 
kitchen, like the bishop in the coal- 
cellar; and they both of them ought to 
be let out. If there is any problem of 
sex, it must be because the case is not 
so simple as that; because there is 
something to be said for the man as 
well as for the woman; and because 
there are evils in unlocking the kitchen 
door, in addition to the obvious good 
of it. 


From The Uses of Diversity, by G. K. Ches- 
terton, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The World’s Last Hope 
By Reginald McKenna 


The former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and one of the leading British 
authorities on international finance, 
pointed out in a recent speech at Man- 
chester University that the world is 
drifting straight into bankruptcy and 
that general ruin is inevitable if the 
present expenditure on armaments con- 
tinues. He concluded as follows: 

All over the world Governments are 
spending millions en protecting their 
countries from what they believe to be 
real dangers which threaten them. It 
may be impossible to cure inefficiency, 
want of method and weak and foolish 
policy, but Governments can be relieved 
from the terror of foreign menace. The 
whole world is in a condition of insta- 
bility, which in some countries has de- 
veloped into violence and disruption. 
The external dangers are not fantastic 
in the present circumstances. They are 
real. J 

We must look either to constant 
meetings between all the powers to 
settle inevitable and innumerable dis- 
putes which arise on every side, or we 
must live in a state of perpetual war. 

The one alternative is the League 
of Nations. The other is the huge ma- 
chinery of armaments, expenditure on 
which is no longer merely exhausting 
the world, but is actually destroying 
it. 

The choice before it lies plain. One or 
the other we must have as a means of 
quieting the world’s disorders. The old 
way of victory to the strongest, meas- 
ured in terms of physical force, or the 
new way of arbitration along the heal- 
ing path of mutual adjustment and 
consent. If ever a time could come when 
the tragic futility of war stood finally 
exposed before a disillusioned world, 


that time has come now. If we in our 
generation fail to clutch at the one 
great hope which the League of Na- 
tions offers, a hope which once realized 
would transform the future of the 
world, we shall have failed to learn 
the lesson which long years of sacri- 
fice and suffering have written so 
plainly across the. desolate countries of 
Europe. 


Dat Am a Great Moral 


Question 


Professor Chafee of Harvard in his 
book, “Freedom of Speech,” answers 
those who hold that it is wrong to 
criticize the conduct of a war until the 
emergency has passed by this appro- 
priate anecdote: 

People will say, “We don’t care what 
sort of a war it is. My country, right 
or wrong. Let us go ahead.” It is some- 
thing like the colored man who went 
with his son to rob a hencoop, and sent 
his son inside. The boy turned and 
stuck his head out of the door and 
said, “Father, am dis right?” And the 
father said, “Dat am a great moral 
question. We will argue it out at home 
dis evening. You get busy and hand 
out dem chickens.” 


From Freedom of Speech, by Zechariah 
Chafee, published by Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


The Lovely Fox 
By John Masefield 


I went to many meets, and followed 
many hunts on foot. Each of these oc- 
casions is now distinct in my mind, 
with the color and intensity of beauty. 
I saw many foxes starting off upon 
their runs, with the hounds close be- 
hind them. It was then that I learned 
to admire the ease and beauty of the 
speed of the fresh fox. That leisurely 
hurry, which romps away ‘from the 
hardest trained and _ swiftest fox- 
hounds, without a visible effort, as tho 
the hounds were weighted with lead, is 
the most lovely motion I have seen in 
an animal. 

No fox was the original of my Rey- 
nard, but as I was much in the woods 
as a boy I saw foxes fairly often, con- 
sidering that they are night-moving 
animals. Their grace, beauty, clever- 
ness, and secrecy always thrilled me. 
Then that kind of grin which the mask 
wears made me credit them with an 
almost human humor. I thought the 
fox a merry devil, tho a bloody one. 
Then he is one against many, who keeps 
his end up, and lives, often snugly, in 
spite of the world. The pirate and the 
night rider are nothing to the fox for 


romance and danger. This way of life . 


of his makes it difficult to observe him 
in a free state at close quarters. ... 
To know them well one should have 
cat’s eyes and foxes’ habits. By imag- 
ination alone can men know foxes. 


From Reynard the Fox,ghy John Masefield, 
published by Macmillan. 
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Keeping Them On 
the Farm 


(Continued from page 333) 


ing suddenly given up his lease. The 
result was that he remained on the 
farm for a period of five years. In 
the meantime, during the first year of 
this farming period, in the autumn of 
1887, he was married to Miss Mary 
Broadhead, whom he had met while in 
college, the daughter of Captain John 
Broadhead, a Civil war veteran, and 
Mr. Wallace and his young wife settled 
down to farming in earnest. 

These years, from 1887 to 1892, were 
anything but prosperous times on the 
farm. He sold corn at 10 cents and 15 
cents per bushel, and hogs at 2% cents 
per pound. 

Henry C. Wallace, more or less un- 
consciously, imbibed his father’s genius 
and enthusiasm for scientific farming, 
and it was while on the farm during 
those “lean” years that he began writ- 
ing articles for agricultural papers in —" . 
Iowa and Illinois. His writings at- 
tracted the attention of leading agri- Spring Frocks for Younger Girls 
culturists, among them Professor W. m 3 
A. Henry of the University of Wiscon- RESS of Anderson Gingham with White 


sin and Director of the State Agricul- Batiste collar and cuffs finished with a 
tural Experiment Station, and Profes- 




















. ‘ fluted edging and hand-stitching. Sash 
sor James Wilson, who had just come : ‘ ‘ 
to Ames in a similar capacity. Mr. and tie of picot-edged ribbon. In Navy and 
Wallace’s meeting with these men re- White, and Lavender and White checks. 


sulted in his decision to return to Ames Other colors on special order. Sizes, 10 to 
to complete his long deferred college 4 . ‘ 
course. He took up his studies with a 14 years. $22.50. 
relish and incidentally demonstrated 
his energy and capacity for work, by 
doing the remaining two years’ work 
in one. In the spring of 1893 he was 
made Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
ture, under the sound leadership of 
James Wilson. 

While he was on the Ames faculty 
Mr. Wallace adopted the farm paper 
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Dairyman, started in 1894, by Henry 
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lace, and Professor Charles F. Cur-| 
tiss. Six years before the father, Henry 
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editor with the late James Pierce, in 
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until the death of the elder Wallace in 
1916, when Henry C. Wallace assumed 
the editorship. 

Thru the years the “family com- 
pact” has been enlarged by still others 
coming into the service of the paper. 
Henry A. Wallace, eldest son of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his 
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shave. No old-time prepa- 
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Shavaid saves time. 
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know for the first time a really 
comfortable shave. Your skin 
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graduation from Iowa State College, be- 
came associate editor. The Secretary’s 
other two sons are also, since their 
graduation from college, associated 
with the paper. A son of Mrs. Ashby, 
their father’s sister, is now in college, 
and also the only son of John P. Wal- 
lace, both equipping themselves for 
some special place on the paper. 

There is found today, as always, 
standing at the head of the columns of 
the paper, the motto, wrought by the 
elder Wallace, “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living.” With this in 
mind, the paper has always stressed 
the economic side of farming. First 
and foremost, the farmer must pros- 
per; for without prosperity no decent 
standards of living can be maintained. 
Thus, Wallace’s Farmer has construc- 
tively sought to improve actual farm- 
ing conditions. A striking characteris- 
tic of the paper is that it has always 
kept a high moral tone and has been 
an influence for good among its rural 
readers. It has, therefore, occupied the 
place of the “family paper” in many 
an Iowa farmer’s home. 

When the movement to improve Iowa 
corn was started, some twenty odd 
years ago, to which end Professor 
Perry B. Holden was secured for Iowa 
State College, Wallace’s Farmer joined 
with the two other concerns in piecing 
out his salary, since at the time appro- 
priations were not sufficient to provide 
a salary large enough to entice him 
from the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Wallace and his father were on the 
first “corn special” train to traverse 
the State. 

Secretary Wallace, for seventeen 
years now, has been the efficient and 
energetic secretary of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, the most 
active organization of livestock feed- 
ers in the corn belt states of Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska. It was the work 
of this association that brought about 
the reduction of freight rates on live- 
stock from points thruout this section 
to Chicago. 

The success of Wallace’s Farmer is 
largely due to the fact that the Wal- 
laces have always owned one or more 
farms and, until recently, have them- 
selves operated them. They have main- 
tained farming interests in the mid- 
west states of Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska, and also in South Dakota and 
Minnesota. 

Secretary Wallace’s is not a single 
track mind. He has been, for four 
years past, the active head of the Y. 
M. C. A. work of the State. During 
the war he personally passed upon all 
the Iowa men sent overseas in Y. M. 
C. A. service. His brother, John P. 
Wallace, was, during the same period, 
the efficient head of Red Cross cam- 
paigns thruout the State. Secretary 
Wallace has served in various advisory 
and administrative capacities, charita- 
ble and religious, civic and political, 
and is a director of one of the large 
banks of the city. 

There are six children—three sons 
and three daughters. The family is 
popular in the city, a substantial asset 
in the community, the church and the 
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school life of Des Moines. Mrs. Wal- 
lace is active in social circles, the 
Women’s Club, the D. A. R. and other 
organizations. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
have evidenced their belief in educa- 
tion by giving each one of their sons 
and daughters a college education. 

Their home has been the social 
hostelry as well as the quiet retreat for 
many a national celebrity visiting in 
Des Moines, including Theodore Roose- 
velt, a particular friend of the family, 
William H. Taft, Gifford Pinchot, and 
others. 

Des Moines, Iowa 


«7d Like to Show You 
Harlem!” 


(Continued from page 335) 

One result is a growth of race pride. 
To be sure, the “beauty” business still 
flourishes, quite as in the days when 
Mme. Walker became the _ richest 
negress in America and built a $250,- 
000 house on the Hudson. Miss Martha 
Simpson, “beauty culturist,” advertizes 
“hair pressing,” while “the Star Hair 
Grower,” a “wonderful preparation,” 
can be used “with or without straight- 
ening irons,” and Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
“Skin Whitener” is a “delicately tinted 
and scented face powder preferred by 
all race women of refinement.” More- 
over, certain mulattoes style them- 
selves the “high brown” and would 
establish a _ color-line-within-the-color- 
line. But far more significant is the 
thriving trade in negro doll-babies. You 
find them displayed everywhere, with 
the legend, “Why should a negro child 
play with a white doll?” I wish they 
were blacker—yet they at least show 
that negroes are getting over their 
craven envy of the white race and 
learning to respect their own. Again, 
Harlem exhibits self-respect in its in- 
creasing readiness to care for its own 
unfortunates. 

I imagine, however, that the negro 
children play with white children. Most 
likely they go to school with white 
children. Of the two large public 
schools in Harlem, one is 25 per cent 
white, the other 10 per cent. And no 
doubt it is permissible to applaud 
white entertainers at the Lincoln 
Theater, where they share the honors 
of vaudeville with negroes and seem 
hugely to relish the laughter of a black 
audience, as vanity knows no color 
line. But the loudest applause and the 
most uproarious laughter are reserved 
for negro performers. 

Now it is not to be supposed that 
Harlem turned from white to black 
without something of a pang, and it 
would be interesting to find out just 
how the process began. According to 
one legend, a landlord put in negroes 
from spite. According to another, the 
negroes took the initiative and got in 
by employing a set of agents, sub- 
agents, and proxy sub-agents, who 
tricked the whites. It little matters. 
The negroes are there. They own the 
district—figuratively and to a sur- 
prising extent literally. 

Soon there will be no old residents 
left. If present tendencies continue, 
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there will be no white shopkeepers. 
And, little by little, black Harlem is 
spreading. Is it not conceivable, then, 
that somewhere along its borders, if 
not within it, there may develop the 
spirit that leads eventually to race 
warfare? Today, by all one can learn, 
no such spirit exists, tho Harlem is on 
its guard against just that sort of 
thing, and whenever the white race 
wants “trouble,” “trouble” will be 
forthcoming. There are “guns.” 

I have this from inside. During the 
series of race riots, in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere—not so long ago 
it was—a police officer consulted a 
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leading negro in Harlem. “How’s this?” 
said the officer. “Coming up the sub- 
way stairs, I notice that every negro’s 
hip pocket bulges out, and I feel, and, 
sure enough, there’s a gun. What 
would you advise me to do? Enforce 
the law against carrying concealed 
weapons?” 

“My advice is, let "em alone. They 
won’t start anything. But if somebody 
else does, taking away all the guns you 
can won’t make any difference. There'll 
be thousands more.” 

So the officer did nothing. And Har- 
lem did likewise. . 

New York 


Thar’ She Blows 


(Continued from page 332) 


aged to kill three specimens before the 
school took fright and sounded. By the 
time our three whales had “finned out” 
the ship was out of sight and night 
was approaching, so we made fast to 
our prizes and lay all night in a slick 
formed by the oil exuding from the 
dead bodies of our catch. 

At dawn we ate a little hard-tack 
and pemmican, then made fast to the 
flukes of the three great carcasses and 
began the slow, tedious operation of 
towing them down the wind to meet 
the ship, which we knew was beating 
to windward to pick us up. About an 
hour after sunrise we sighted the 
“Ramirez” beating up to us with her 
royals furled, as the wind had fresh- 
ened and the weather looked threat- 
ening. 

In an hour or so we lay alongside, 
secured our whales to the ship by fluke 
chains and then got her under easy 
sail as a storm was imminent. 

The sea was too rough to allow us 
to cut in our whales, so we hove to 
and prepared to ride it out. 

That night the wind blew strong 
from the northeast and kicked up a 
tumultuous sea and in the middle watch 
our fluke chains parted and we lost two 
of our valuable prizes. It was a bad 
beginning and old Cap’n Dodge cried 
like a child over his loss. 

After leaving the coast we cruised 
for some time among the Azores and 
Cape de Verde Islands, then we mean- 
dered leisurely down the African coast, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
made an extended tour of the Indian 
Ocean with fair success and little ex- 
citement and on May 24, 1883, entered 
the harbor of Singapore with a full 
cargo of oil. 

After leaving our cargo we cruised 
southward thru Oceanica to Desola- 
©M\tion Island, where we remained six 
weeks and then doubled back across 
the South Atlantic to Tierra del 
Fuego, Patagonia_and the Falklands, 
where we encountered fairly good re- 
sults for three months. 

Early the following spring we 
traversed the North Pacific and con- 
tinued northward into Bering’s Sea, 
where we spent quite a profitable sea- 
son also. We cruised among the Aleu- 
tians and the Alaskan Bays until 
early September and then bore south- 
ward just fast enough to avoid being 
pinched in the great ice pack which 


was constantly working south. Event- 
ually we were forced back into the 
clear, deep waters of the Pacific and 
shaped our course for the Sandwich 
(now the Hawaiian) Islands. 

By this time, after two and a half 
years’ training and_experience, “Coun- 
try” had developed into a very capa- 
ble whaler, as well as a good sailor, 
and was easily the most popular man 
among the “Ramirez” crew. The fine 
arts of sailorizing he never mastered, 
but he was a strong, fearless hand 
aloft, and a whole team at shortening 
canvas in a storm. He could beat some 
of our best harpooners driving a 
whale iron, but had never been rated a 
boat-steerer, or official harpooner, be- 
cause he lacked the practical skill in 
whale boat handling which is an im- 
portant part of every boat-steerer’s 
trade. But he really became an expert 
with the harpoon, and because of the 
great leverage his extra hight and 
strength gave him, his unerring aim 
and the amazing force and speed of 
his throw, “Country” was often given 
the honor by common consent of tak- 
ing the harpooner’s place in the bow 
when we raised an unusually lively or 
pugnacious whale. 

Off the coast of Lower California, on 
our way south, we sighted a lone gray- 
ling cow swimming leisurely along 
with a calf under her fin. 

These graylings, or California greys, 
as they are called, are of medium size, 
smaller than either the bowheads, the 
cachelots or the humpbacks, but they 
are considered good prizes as they are 
true whales and when full grown will 
yield from sixty-five to eighty barrels 
of oil. They are much lighter in color 
than any of the other species of whales, 
whence the appellation of “grays” 
usually applied to them by whalers. 

They also bear a bad reputation as 
fighters, especially in defending their 
young. If you kill a grayling calf be- 
fore you do the cow, she will chase you 
ashore and up a tree. 

That is exactly what our fool of a 
mate did and that was why we lost 
poor “Country.” 

“Country” and I both belonged to 
the first mate’s boat crew and when 
we lowered away to attack the gray- 
ling the mate had smuggled a new 
fangled bomb gun into the boat which 
he had always wanted to try, but which 
the skipper had always prohibited. The 
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old whaling skippers were ultra-con- 
servative and did not believe in any 
new fangled whaling contrivances, but 
the mate had smuggled the cumber- 
some and dangerous implement into 
the rack and we had no option in the 
matter. 

We sailed our boat close up to the 
flank of the unsuspicious grayling un- 
observed. She was too deeply solicitous 
of her nursing baby to notice our ap- 
proach. Indian Joe, a Gay Head In- 
dian, was our harpooner that day and 
he stood up in the bows and drove two 
irons into the naked flank of the whale 
in quick succession, but beyond a con- 
vulsive quiver of her great body, and 
an involuntary movement of her mas- 
sive flukes, and a quickening of her 
speed thru the water, she gave no sign 
of the great pain she must have felt. 

The poor creature could not turn and 
fight without injuring her calf, and she 
could not pound without drowning it, 
for baby whales cannot swim. There- 
fore the stricken mother sought to es- 
cape by swimming and towing our big 
whale boat with her. 

It was at this point our old mate at- 
tempted to show off with the newly 
invented bomb lance. 

Ordering us to belay the lines short, 
he raised the fatal contrivance over the 
gunwale and fired the deadly charge at 
the fleeing whale. The force of the dis- 
charge kicked him into the bottom of 
the boat. And the projectile blew the 
calf to pieces, but never injured the 
cew at all. 

Then the situation changed in a 
twinkling. That bereaved and wounded 
whale leaped out of the sea her entire 
length as lively as a sprat. She lashed 
the whole Pacific Ocean into a smother 
of foam as far as we could see, then 
turned and charged repeatedly in a 
series of blind rushes directly for the 
boat. By quick work and good oars- 
manship, aided by the blind fury of 
the maddened creature, we managed 
tc avoid her, until at length she sound- 
ed, or pretended to, but a moment later 
arose directly beneath our keel. 

The boat, crew, gear and all was 
hurled high in the air and in an in- 
stant I felt myself skidding down that 
whale’s back as tho it had been a 
greased toboggan slide into the sea. 

I was too busy for the next few min- 
utes taking care of myself to realize 
what was happening. But two more 
boats from the ship had reached the 
scene by this time and we were all 
rescued—all except poor “Country.” 
He had been caught on the whale’s 
flukes in an upward blow and thrown 
twenty-five feet in the air. He was 
dead before his body struck the water 
again. The whale’s blow had killed him. 
By quick work, however, his dead body 
was recovered, and we buried him 
ashore in a beautiful bay called Al- 
tata, in Lower California. 

We killed that whale for revenge, 
but it took three boats’ crews a whole 
day, at the risk of all our lives, to 
do it. She cut us in sixty-five barrels. 

That grayling was the last whale 
ever caught by the “Ramirez”—the 
Ship was condemned at Honolulu. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and . 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. The Old Order Changeth. 


1, 


What comparison is involved in the first 
paragraph, and in the last paragraph, of 
the article? Why does the writer make use 
of comparison? Why does he make the 
comparison that he does make, instead of 
some other? What is the value of using 
comparison in writing? What are the 
principles of comparison? 

Explain the value of the reference to the 
Roosevelt proposals of 1907. What is the 
rhetorical term for such a reference? What 
similar references does Burke make in his 
“Speech on Conciliation” ? 

Point out the most important topic sen- 
tences in the article. See in how many dif- 
ferent ways you can express the thought of 
every sentence. Use different words, and 
different sentence constructions. Tell which 
sentence-form you find most effective. 


. Analyze the first sentence of the Inter- 


Parliamentary Resolution. Use a di 
if you wish. 


lagram, 


. Give the syntax of all the infinitives, and 


of all the subordinate clauses, in the sen- 
tence just named. 


il. “I'd Like to Show You Harlem!” 


2. 











. What is the derivation, 


. Why is the resignation of Mr. 


What sort of word is “quixotic’? What 
does it mean? Name other words derived in 
a similar way. 

What sort of words are the following: 
“Garveyism,” “humorosity,” “jazz’’? When 
is it proper to use such words? 


. What sort of words are the following: “mul- 


lioned,” “corbels,” “‘reredos’?? What is the 
meaning of every one of these words? 

at is an “ipso facto declaration of inde- 
pendence”? When is it proper to use such 
words as ipso facto? 


. Is the last paragraph good English? Give 


a full 
make. 
Prove that the article is based principally 
upon specific instance. 

Explain the uses of quotation marks, as 
illustrated in the article. 

Explain the uses of the dash, as illustrated 
in the article. 

Sum up in one paragraph the principal 
thought of the article. 


reason for whatever answer you 


. Well Said. 
. Explain what is meant by the statement: 


“Your education begins when what is called 
your education is over.” 

Analyze, by diagram or otherwise, the sen- 
tence in which the quotation just made 
occurs. 


. Explain the first sentence in the second 


paragraph of the same article. 

Read alovd the full quotation from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Explain its meaning. 
The page is made up of quotations from 
recently published books. What is the ad- 
vantage of giving actual quotations? 


. A Little of Everythina. 


What is the origin of certain English 
proper names? What is the origin of your 
own name? 


. What is the origin of the following words: 


“caddie” ? 
the genealogical 


“sexton,” ‘“bedlam,” 
and preserve, 


“maudlin,” 
Fill out, 
blank. 


. “1 Am the Student.” 


Read the article aloud. Explain its mean- 
ing. 


. Show how the article makes one proud to 


be a student, and makes one wish always 
to remain a student. 


. Editorial Articles. 
. Write, in the form of a brief, the points 


named by Professor Giddings in support of 
the statement made in the last paragraph 


of his article. 

and what is the 
meaning of the word “plebiscite”? 
Give a talk in which you tell something 
concerning the location, the history, and 
the importance of Silesia. 
Why is the Silesian plebiscite of particular 
importance? 
Andrew 
Bonar Law of peculiar importance now? 
Consult a good encyclopedia, and prepare 
a report on the work of Gladstone and 
Disraeli as statesmen. 
Compare the work of either Gladstone or 
of Disraeli with the work of Lloyd George. 
Give an explanation of the present rela- 
tions between Russia and other countries. 


. Explain the present relations of the United 


States with countries in Central America. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former 


Assistant in History 
Columbia University 


at 


1. The Department of Agriculture—Keep- 


1. 
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ing Them on the Farm. 

What are the duties of the Department of 
Agriculture? What official is at the head of 
the Department? 

What qualifications does Mr. Clark dis- 
cover in Mr. Wallace’s career for his pres- 
ent position? 

“In his generation, Mr. Wallace has had 
a large part in the tremendous advance 
made in agriculture.’”” What great advances 
in agriculture have taken place during the 
last generation? 


American Foreign and Colonial Policy 
—-The Old Order Changeth. A_ God- 
Given Right to Fail? Justice to Colom- 
bia. Panama Must Obey. General 
Wood’s Mission. 

How does Mr. Davis account for the fact 
that when the League of Nations “was sub- 
mitted to the several Governments con- 
cerned, most of them said ‘Amen,’ with 
little or no discussion”? Why was the case 
different in the United States? 

Why must we deal with the League of Na- 
tions “not only as a proposal but as a 
fact”? How is this illustrated by the Yap 
dispute? 

Show the relationship of the League of 
Nations International Court to The Hague 
Tribunal; and of the League of Nations 
Assembly to The Hague Conferences. 
What bearing has the experience of the 
United States with Porto Rico, as described 
by Professor Giddings, on our policy in the 
Philippines? Suppose that you were Gen- 
eral Wood. What particular facts would 
you try to find out to determine the fitness 
of the Filipinos for immediate independ- 
ence? What tests decide whether or not a 
nation is “civilized” sufficiently to enjoy 
self-determination ? 

State the argument of Secretary Hughes’s 
note to Panama. On what grounds does 
the United States insist that Panama ac- 
cept the arbitral award of Chief Justice 
White? 

State the argument of the editorial on 
“Justice to Colombia.” 

Industrial Problems—The Ides of April. 
The Railroad Problem. More Unem- 
ployment. 


. Why has the sale of raw materials and 


staple products fallen off during the last 
few months? What has been the effect? 


. “Nothing but the Federal Reserve Banking 


System has prevented dire disaster.” Ex- 
plain this statement. Why has there not 
been a definite “panic” as in previous 
periods of industrial depression? 


. In what ways does the situation in Europe 


react on economic conditions in the United 
States? 


. Why do the railroad labor unions wish to 


maintain nation-wide agreements; while 
the railroad companies prefer to make sep- 
arate local agreements with their em- 
ployees ? 

- Germany—The Silesian Plebiscite. 
What is a “plebiscite’? Can you think of 
any instances of its use before the Great 
War? What are, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method of determining 
the national allegiance of a disputed terri- 
tory? 

How is the question of Upper Silesia re- 
lated to the amount of indemnity that 
Germany will be able to pay? 


V. Great Britain—British Cabinet Crisis. 


Britain for Small Navies. 


1. What is a “coalition” Government and how 


z. 


3. 


does it differ from “party” Government? 
Make the situation in Great Britain clear 
to your mind by imagining a Republican- 
Democratic coalition at Washington. 

Why is Great Britain now less insistent 
on a wide margin of naval superiority over 
other Powers than in 1914? 


VI. Eastern Europe—The Lion and the 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Bear. Poland and Russia. 

What are the terms of the trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Bassle! 
What motives influenced each country . 
make this agreement? 

Why does Mr. Hoover oppose 
agreement on the part of the 
States? 

Why is the eastern frontier of Poland dif- 
ficult to fix? What is the strategic posi- 
tion of Poland with regard to neighboring 
Powers? 


a similar 
United 





